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F there be any merit in this Abſtraft of Str 
. IS AAC NEWTO NS Chronology, no one has 

Jo jnft a title to it as yourſelf ; ſince by preſenting 
— 1 to you, I do but return you in gratitude a 
Part of that invaluable work, for which the whole 
earned world ſtands highly obli ged to your care, 
Nor. ſball I need to be aſhamed of my offeriug, i 
be execution be found equal to the deſign ths this 
mall performance for our Great Maſter has ſo 
boroughly exhauſted all Science, that the higheſt 
raiſe now to be hoped for, is that of underſtanding 

what he has taught, and explaining it to others. 

If knowledge be the proper food of ſouls, it was 
ime indeed for bim to remove : little more was 
o be learnt here, and he has now only ſhifted his 
dation, to take a nearer view of the Glorious Creator, 


n de full Immenſity of bis Works, which on earth 
vere bis ſtudy and delight. 


| With what pleaſure could I dwell on the Excel- 
Pucies of that: wouderful Man! I be was not 
Fomething more, who durſt, and who could pierce 
0 far into the Counſels of the Moſt High ! 
22 coula compreheud in bis vaſt Mind the 
various 


various relations of things paſt, preſent, aus 


o come, with ſo much clearneſs, as to ſee them 
| almoſt by intuition ! But it is needleſs to enlarge 
upon a Character ſo univerſally known and admired ; 
eſpecially to you, Sir, who had the ſingular happi- 
neſs of living long in intimacy and friendſhip with 
bim : a happineſs envied indeed by many, but which 
few could have enjoyed with ſo exquiſite a reliſh; 
That required a Mind furniſhed with an extenſrve 
variety both of ſolid and polite learning; and, 
which is ftill more valuable and uncommon, a Mind 
reſembling his own in that piety to God, that be- 
nevolence to mankind, that meekneſs, that modeſty, 
aud every other amiable virtue, which gave a new 
luſtre to his ſhining talents : in ſhort, ſuch an one 
as Sir Isaac NEw TON Himſelf would have 
choſen for bis friend, bis companion, bis ally and 
ſucceſſor. This choice, Sir, were your character 
no otherways diſtinguiſhed, points you out to uni- 
verſal efteem and reſpett : full of which I have 


the incereſt pleaſure in profeſſmg myſelf, 
SIR, 
Tour moſt Geda and . 
moſt Humble Servant, 


ANDREW RED. 
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15TORY may not improperly be compared 4 
LI to a rich ſtore-houſe, wherein are laid "I 
up, for the pleaſure and advantage of ſucceed- 
ing ages, all the improvements and experience 
of former times, in ſcience, prudence, and | 
olitics, in the atts of peace and war, and _ 
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Whatever, in ſhort, affects the happineſs either 
of ſociety or of private perſons . But for want 
of Chronology, all thoſe precious treaſures are 
no better than a rude heap of confuſion, without 


light, order, beauty or uſe. 


Sir Isaac NEWTO N's Chronology of ancient 
Kingdoms amended is therefore a moſt valuable 


Vork, and indeed every other way worthy of its 


illuſtrious Author. The ſame judgment, accuracy 
and penetration, which diſtinguiſh all his other 
performances, are conſpicuous in this. But the 
Reader will be ſurprized at that profuſion of ſa- 
cred and profane Learning wherewith he has 
enriched it, and which one would not have be- 


lieved his application to ſtudies of a different 


nature, at leaſt his prodigious attainments in 
them, could have allowed him time to acquire. 
All the ancient Poets, Hiſtorians and Critics, 
are brought in to contribute their aſſiſtance; 
and, like ſome skilful Alchymiſt, he has tranſ- 
muted eyen the droſs of the Rabbins into gold. 
Yet, while he ſupports his opinions with all the 
arguments that the whole compaſs of Science 
can furniſh, he always propoſes them with the 
utmoſt caution: and by a modeſty peculiar to 
ſuperior talents, ſets a becoming example to 
thoſe of a lower rank ; but perhaps as difficult 


for human nature to imitate, as any other part 
of his character. 


Though the ſubje& will not admit of mathe- 
matical demonſtration; for the Principles we 
muſt proceed upon being only probable, the 


Liv. in proœm. Hoe illud eft præcipue in cognitione 
rerum ſalubre ac frugiferum, omnis te exempli docu- 


menta in illuſtri poſita monumento intueri; inde tibi 


u que reipublicz quod imitere capias: inde fœdum in- 
ceptu, fœdum exitu quod vites. ; 
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concluſions cannot be infallibly certain : yet his 
arguments are ſo numerous, and each of them 
fo cogent, that they force our aſſent to the con- 
ſequences he draws from them. The chain is 


indeed ſometimes ſo long, that ordinary capa- 


Cities will be in danger now and then of drop- 
ing a link, and loſing the connection; but to 
ſuch as have aſufficient ſtrength of genius, thoſe 
labours of thought will be only a pleaſing exer- 
ciſe, which, to minds of a weaker conſtitution, 
would prove an unſurmountable fatigue. Such, 


however, will find a very agreeable entertainment 
from his account of the heathen Mythology, of 


the origin and progreſs of arts and ſciences, 
and a variety of curious obſervations of ſeveral 
kinds, which he has interſperſed throughout the 
whole work. The generous and good-natured 
mind, in particular, will be pleaſed to find him 


loſe no opportunity of inſtilling thoſe principles 


of virtue and humanity, which, both by his con- 
duct and his writings, appear to have been al- 
ways uppermoſt in his heart. He ſeverely con- 
demns b all oppreſſion, and every kind of cruelty, 


even to brute beaſts ; he inculcates mercy, cha- 


rity, and the indiſpenſable duty of doing good, 
with the greateſt warmth ; and ſhows that an 
abhorrence of idolatry and perſecution was one of 
the earlieſt laws of the divine Legiſlator ; thats 
in theſe things conſiſted the Morality of the 


firſt ages, the primitive Religion both of eus 


and Chriſtians, and that this onght to be the 


ſtanding Religion of all Nations, it being both 
for the hononr of God, and the good of Society. 


The Divine eſpecially will find this treatiſe of 
conſiderable uſe to him, as it ſets the connection 


d Chronol, p. 187, & ſeq. | , | 
2 B 2 | of 
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of ſacred and prophane Hiſtory in a new and 
clear light, and will furniſn him with many 
curious hints for the illuſtration of ſeveral texts 
of Scripture, not to be found in the moſt cele- 
brated Commentators. A Gentleman, who was 
one of the brighteſt ornaments both of this 
Church and Nation, ſaid of Sir Iſaac in his 
life-time, that he was the beſt Divine and Com- 
mentator on the Bible he had ever met with. _ 


To this general account, I ſhall only add the 
reflection which Mr. Conduitt very juſtly makes 
upon this work, in his elegant Dedication of it 
to Her Majeſty. © The Author himſelf has 
© acquainted the Public, that the following 
(«treatiſe was the fruit of his vacant hours, and 
© the relief he ſometimes had recourſe to, 
© when tired with his other ſtudies. What an 
ce idea does it raiſe of his abilities, to find that 
«© a work of ſuch labour and learning, as would 
ce have been a ſufficient employment and glory 
c for the whole life of another, was to him di- 
“e verſion only and amuſement! 
As the abridgment of this work made by Sir 
Iſaac himſelf, is hardly any thing more than a 
chronicle of the chief events in ancient Hiſtory, 
reduced to their proper periods, it does ſcarcely, 
if at all, interfere with the following abſtract, 
wherein my chief aim ſhall be to give the Reader 
a diſt inct view of the foundations and main pil- 
lars upon which this new ſyſtem of Chronology 
is built ; that by ſeeing them at once, in as 
narrow a compaſs as poſſible, and ſometimes in 
a new light, he may the better judge of their 
ſolidity. Nor will it be amiſs to illuſtrate ſome 
of the moſt remarkable facts as they occur, for 


the ſake of thoſe who are not thoroughly verſed 
In antiquity. 1 In 
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Chronology oF arcient Kingdoms. 5 
In order to clear his way, our Author begins 


with informing us of the State wherein he found 
Chronology, which he deduces from its origin. 


There is, he obſerves, the utmoſt uncertainty 


in the Chronology of antient Kingdoms, ariſing 
from the vanity of each in claiming the greateſt 
Antiquity, while thoſe pretenſions were favoured 
by their having no exact accounts of time. 'The 


Europeans in particular had no-Chronology be- 


fore the Perſian Empire; and whatever they 
now have of antienter times hath been framed 
ſince by reaſoning and conjecture. The Anti- 
quities of the Greeks are full of Fables, becauſe 
all their writings were in verſe only d, from 
which fiction is inſeparable, till the conqueſt of 
Aſia by Cyrus the Perſian ; about which time © 


Pherecydes Syrius, and Cadmus Mileſius intro— 


duced Proſe. About the end of the reign of 
Darius Hyſtaſpis f, Pherecydes Athenienſis 
wrote ten Books of the Antiquities of the Athe- 


nians, which he digeſted by Genealogies. Epi- 


menides the Hiſtorian followed his example ; and 
Hellanicus, who was twelve years older than 
Herodotus s, regulated his Hiſtory by the Ages 
or Succeſſions of the Prieſteſſes of Juno Argiva, 
Others digeſted theirs by thoſe of the kings of 
Sparta, or of the Archons of Athens. Hippias 
the Elean, about 3o years before the fall of the 


It began 536 years before Chr. when Cyrus con- 
quered Darius the Mede, . : 

d Plut. de Pyth. Orac. Idem in Solon. & Diog. Laert. 
in Solon. 5 | 

e plin. H. N. I. 5. c. 56. & l. 5. c. 29. Joſeph. contr. 
Apion. ſub init. 

He died before Chr. 485 

s Herodotus was 53 years old when the Peloponneſian 
war begun, before Chriſt 431. A. Gell I. 15. c. 23. he be- 


gun to write about 12 or 13 years before, 444 bef. Chr. 
ä e 
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Perſian. Empire f publiſh'd a liſt of the Olympic 
Victors; but ſupported it by no certain argu- 
ments 8, Then Ephorus h, the diſciple of Iſo- 
crates, formed a Chronological Hiſtory of Greece, 
from the return of the Heraclides into Pelopon- 
neſus to the ſiege of Perinthus in the 2oth year 
of Philip of Macedon i, But ſtill he digeſted 
things by Generations, and the reckoning by 
Olympiads, or any other Era, was not yet come 
into uſe. The Arundelian marbles were com- 
poſed 60 years after the death of Alexander the 
Great, (i. e. An. 4. Oly mp. 128. yet mention 
neither the Olympiads, nor any other Era, but 
reckon backward from the time then preſent. 
But in the next Olympiad Timeus Siculus 
wrote an hiſtory down to his own times, ac- 
cording to the Olympiads; comparing the E- 
phori, the kings of Sparta, the Archons of A- 
thens, and the Prieſteſſes of Argos with the O- 
lympic Victors, ſo as to make the Olympiads, 
the Genealogies, and the Succeſſions of Kings, 
Archons, Prieſteſſes, and poetical hiſtories ſuit 
with one another to the beſt of his judgment. 
Where he left off Polybius began. Eratoſthe- 
nes wrote above 100 l years after the death of A- 
lexander the Great, He was followed by A- 
pollodorus; and theſe two, who like the reſt 


f Tt was deſtroyed by Alexander the Great 332 years 
before Chriſt. | 

5 Plut. in Numa. 

h Diodor lib. 16. 

i PeforeChriſt 340. | 
* The firſt Olymp. begun in the year 776. before Chr. 
and Alexander died An. 1. Olymp. 114. after Solomon's 
death 655. before Chriſt 324. So that the Arundelian 


NMarbles were compoſed only 264 years before Chriſt. 
About 220 before Chriſt, | 


computed 
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computed by generations », have been the 


guides of all writers ever ſince. Their Chro- 


nology however was very doubtful; and indeed 


was ſo reputed en by the Greeks themſelves. 

As for the Latins, theirs was ſtill more un- 
certain o. Their old Records were burnt by the 
Gauls P 120 years after the expulſion of thesr 
kings, 64 years betore the death of Alexander 
the Great 4; and Q. Fabius Pictor * their oldeſt 
hiſtorian lived 100 years later than that king, 
and took almoſt every thing from Diocles Pepa- 


rethius a Greek. | 


The Chronologers of Gaul, Spain, Germany, 


Scythia, Swedeland, Britain and Ireland are of 


a date ſtill later : for Scythia beyond the Danube 
had no letters, till Ulphilas their biſhop formed 
them, about 600 years after the death of Alex- 
ander the Great; Germany had none, till it re- 


ceived them from the Weſtern Empire of the 


Latins, above Joo years after that king's death t. 
The Huns had none in the days of Procopius, 
850 years after Alexander's death ®. Sweden 
and Norway received them ſtill later. Now 
things ſaid to be done 100, or 200 years before the 
uſe of Letters, are not much to be credited. 
After this account of the Origin of Chronn= 
logy, our Author enquires into the methods of 
computation by which the periods of hiſtory have 
hitherto been determined. The Antients digeſt- 


m Diod. I. 1. in Proæm. & Plut. in Lycurg. ſub init. 
n Plat. in Lycurg. & Solon, : | 

© Id. in Romul. & Num. Serv. ad Eneid. . v. 678. 
P Diodor, 1. 1. 
q Before Chriſt 388, 

r Plut. in Rom. before Chriſt 224. 
About A. D. 276. 

© About A. D. 400. 
u About A. D. 526. 8 
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ed all things by Generations or Sucreſſions, as has 


been ſhown, and their reckonings are ſtill followed 
by the Moderns. Now, ſays Sir Iſaac, the E- 


gyptians, the Greeks, and the Latins, all rec- 


koned the Reigus of kings equipollent to Genera- 
tions of men, and three of them to foo and 
ſometimes 120 years. 'This was the foundation 
of the Technical Chronology of the Antients; 
and accordingly they have made the kings of 


Rome, Sicyon, Argos, Sparta, Meſſene, Ar- 
eadia, and others who lived before the Perſian 


Empire, reign one with another between 35 and 
40 years apiece, and ſome a great deal more: 
which is a length ſo much beyond the ordinary 
courſe of nature, as is not to be credited. For 
according to that, ſays he, kings reign, one 


with another, about 18 or 20 years apiece; if 


fome reign longer, others reign a ſhorter ſpace. 
And that this is the true medium, he proves be- 
yond contradiction from the certain hiſtories of 
all nations ſince Chronology has been exact. He 
owns indeed, that Generations from father to ſon 
may be reckoned, one with another, at about 
33 years apiece, or three of them to 100 years x. 
But if you take them by the eldeſt ſons they will be 
ſnorter, ſo that three of them may be computed 
at about 75 or 80 years?, Now the Reigns of 

5 Kings 


* Iis a little ſurprizing, that Sir I/aac's adverſaries 
ſhould have miſtaken him ſo grofly as to fay, that he 
values a Generation at no more than 18 or 20 years; 
whereas he puts that mean value upon Reigns only, which 
he ſhews are not equivalent to Generations, as the ancient 
Chronologers made them. : 

In anſwer to' thoſe who pretend that Sir Iſaac has 
ſhortned the mean length of Generations too much, 
and that we ought to ſuppoſe, that the ancients valued 
them according to the coyrſe of nature in their days; 


4 & 


ceeded not only by their eldeſt ſons, ' but ſome- 


42 - —— 


of ancient Kinxdoms. © 9 


Kings are ſtill ſhotrer ; becauſe they are ſucs 


it muſt be obſerved that there are but two ways of aſcer- 
taining the mean value of Generations, viz. Hiſtory and 
Reaſoning. The former gives us a certain ſpace of 
time to be divided by the number of Generations whick 
lived in it; but this method the ancients could nottake, 
becauſe they had no exact accounts of time, and thoſe 
which we have are all favourable to Sir Iſaac. Rea; 
ſoning confirms his opinion beyond diſpute : for though 
it be allowed that in the early ages of the world, men 
generally lived much longer than now, yer it is a great 
miſtake to imagine that the length of à Generation de: 
ended entirely, or indeed in any degree, upon that. 
t depended only upon the age at which men commonly 
married. Let us ſuppoſe, 1. That all men at a medium 
Iive to a certain age, as great as you pleaſe; for example 
to 100 years. 2. That at a medium all men marry at a 
certain age, ſuppoſe 30, and that the eldeſt Son is born 
the ſame year. Now theſe two things being ſuppoſed, 
if A. was born in 1700; he muſt die in 1800 : he mar- 
ried, and his eldeft Son B. was born in 1730. B. muſt 


die then in 1830. ſuppoſe his ſecond Son C. was born 


in 1732, he muſt die then in 1832, and ſo on. Thus 
you ſee the Son muſt die juſt as long after the Father, 
as he was born after him. Conſequently the mean length 
of Generations does not depend on the ordinary length 
of lives, but upon the ordinary time af peoples mar- 


rying; and Generations by the eldeſt Sons are the 


Morteſt. As to the age at which the Ant ients married, 
we may caſily allow, that in thoſe days, when Princes 
were not confined to Royal Families only, but married 
where they liked, and when the ſimplicity of their man- 


ners made love and beauty, rather than fortune and 


quality, the motives of their choice, they were fathers 
8 a pretty while before the 33d year of their 
age; and probably as ſoon as men are now, or ſooner; 
elſe why did Lycurgus adviſe that men ſhould not marry 
till 30, that ſo their children might be ſtrong and vigo- 
rous? or why did Heſiod, Oper & Di. v. 693. recommend 


it to his brother to marry about zo years of age, not 


much ſooner, nor much later, a maid of about 20 or 21? 
This is an invincible proof that the mean length of 
Generations was at that time much the ſame as it is 
noW. | | 


times 
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times by their brothers; and ſometimes they are 
ſlain or depoſed, and ſucceeded by others of an 
equal or greater age, eſpecially in elective or tur- 
bulent kingdoms. So that from reaſon, as well 
as hiſtory, 18 or 20 years muſt be allowed a juſt 
medium. | | 
Before we come to ſhew, how the Author 
applies this medium to the fixing of any parti- 
cular event, it will be very proper to have a ge- 
neral idea of his plan. Sir Iſaac therefore pitches 
upon four remarkable periods, whereby he de- 
termines all the reſt. 


I. The Return of the Heraclides * into the 
Peloponneſus. Es 


IT. The taking of Troy, which Thucydides 


and the Antients before him expreſsly ſay was 80 
years before that Return. 2. Oxylus, grandſon 


to 'Thoas who was at the Trojan War, returned 
with the Heraclides. 3. Oreſtes, the ſon of 


Agamemnon, was but a youth at the taking of 
Troy, and his ſons Penthilus and Tiſamenus 
lived till the return of the Heraclides. 


2 Euryſtheus the ſon of Sthenelus King of Mycenæ 
in the Peloponneſus, now the Morea, was the mortal 
enemy of Hercules the Argonaut, whom he probably 
looked upon as his rival, and in order to rid himſelf of 
the man he feared, put him upon his twelve celebrated 
labours; but contrary to his hopes, the hero came off 
victoriouvs in all of them. After the death of Hercules, 
( who 1s ſaid tohave burnt himſelf alive, that he mighr 
put an end to the torments he ſuffer'd by the poiſoned 
ſhirt his wife had ſent him ) Euryſtheus continued to 
perſecute the Heraclides his deſcendants, and drove 
them quite out of the Peloponneſus; but at laſt, after 
ſeveral unſneceſsful attempts, the fourth Generation re 
covered their country and their fortunes, | 


III. The 
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III. The Argonautic Expedition , which was 
one Generation earlier than the taking of Troy. 
1. Thucydides and the Antients affirm it. 2. 
Hercules the Argonaut and Andremon married 
two ſiſters ; and Thoas, ſon of the latter, war- 
red at Troy b. 3. A little before the Argonau- 
tic Expedition, 'Theſeus being about 5o years 
old, ſtole Helena, who was then but , others 
ſay 10 ©. Her brothers Caſtor and Pollux re- 
turning from the Argonautic Expedition releaſed 


her, and ſhe was afterwards the occaſion of the 
Trojan War d. 1 2 
. IV. The 
2 Phryxus flying with his ſiſter Helle from the rage of 
their ſtepmother Ino the daughter of Cadmus, and wife 
of their father Athamas a little king in Bœotia, went on 
board a ſhip whoſe enſign was a golden Ram, and ſailed 
to Colchis (now Mingrelia, part of Georgia) where 
Aetes was King. Helle was drowned by the way in that 
ſea which from her was called the Helleſpont, now the 
Straights of Gallipoli, or the Dardanelles. This gave 
occaſion to the poetical fable, that a Ram with a golden 
Fleece ſwam away with them to Colchis; and that the 
Argonauts undertook their famed expedition in order to 
ſeize'thar Fleece. Someare of opinion, that the whole 
of this account is fabulous. But Sir Iſaac is not of that 
number. He thinks that the Argonautic Expedition 
was an Embaſſy ſent bythe Greeks, during the inteſtine 
diviſions of Egypt in the reign of Amenophis, to per- 
ſuade the nations upon the coaſts of the Euxine and 
Mediterranean ſeas, to take that opportunity of ſhaking 
off the yoke of Egypt, which Seſoſtris had laid upon 
them: and that the fetching the Golden Fleece was on- 
ly a pretence to cover their true deſign, I cannot omit 
the pleaſant fancy of Suidas, that the Golden Fleece was 
a book of ſheep- skin or parchment,containing the ſecrer 
how to make Gold; or, as our modern Alchymiſts will 
have it, the Philoſopbers Stone. 
b Pauſ. J. 5. c. 4. 
© Apollon. Argon. I. 1. ver. 101. 
We may add from Apollon. Arg. I. 1. ver. 588. 
That when Chiron's Wife came with him to wiſh the 
: | Argonauts 
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TV. The Return of Seſoſtris © into Egypt after 
his wars in Thrace, which was but one Genera- 
tion before the Argonautic Expedition For 1. 
in his return to Egypt he left Zetes in Colchis, 
who reigned there till the Argonautic Expedition. 
2. He alſo left his nephew Prometheus to 
guard the paſs at Mount Caucaſus, who after 
30 years ftay there, was releaſed by Hercules 
the Argonaut. F. Fhlyas and Eumedon, ſons 
of the great Bacchus (ſo the Poets call Seſoſtris, 
as the Author ſhews in another place) and of 
Ariadne the daughter of Minos, were Argonauts. 
4. At his return into Egypt, his brother Da- 
naus with his 50 daughters f fled from him into 
Greece in a long ſhip, after the model of which 


the ſhip Argo was built, Argus the ſon of Da- 


naus being the maſter- builder. 5. Nauplius the 
Argonaut was the ſon of Amymone daughter to 
Danaus, and of Neptune the brother and admi— 


ral of Seſoſtris. 6. Two of the daughters of 


Danaus married Archander and Archilites, the 
ſons of Achæus, ſon of Creuſa, daughter of E- 
rechtheus king of Athens: therefore they were 
three Generations younger than Erechtheus, and 


Argonauts a good voyage, ſhe had Achilles in her arms, 
whoſe father Peleus was one of the Argonauts, as was 


alſo Telamon the father of Ajax, c. 


e Seſoſtris K. of Egypt made war ſucceſsfully upon 
India, the Aſſyrians, Medes and Seythians; he conquer- 
ed beſides ſeveral Parts of Africa, Phœnicia, Syria, and 
all the Provinces of Afia minor, with Thrace and Col- 
chis. His army was at laft routed in Greece by Perſeus, 
and this loſs, rogether with the attempts of his brother 
Danans to uſurp the Throne in his abſence, obliged 
him to return in the gth year of his Expedition. 

f Danaus having formed a deſign to ſeize his brother's: 
Crown, in order to ſecure it commanded his 50 daugh- 


ters to murder all their husbands, who were the ſons of 


Seſoſtris. They all obeyed him but one; and thereupon 
Danaus made his eſcape with them into Greeee. 
1 Con- 
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conſequently contemporary with Theſeus who 
was ſo too; being the ſon of Ægeus, the adopt- 
ed ſon of Pandion, ſon of the ſame Erechtheus, 


Now Theſeus was about 50 years of age at the 
time of the Argonautic Expedition, as was ſaid 
above. Seeing therefore the daughters of Danaus 
were contemporary with 'Theſeus, and ſome of 


their ſons Argonauts, it follows that the Return 


of Seſoſtris into Egypt, and the Flight of Danaus 
thereupon into Greece, muſt have happened 
about one Generation before the Argonautic E- 
pedition. 5 F 

Thus, you ſee, as all the particular events in 


ancient Hiſtory are referred to one or other of 
theſe four celebrated periods, ſo theſe periods 


have ſuch a mutual connection with one another, 
that the value of a Generation being once ſettled, 


whatever argument fixes one of them, deter- 
mines the other three at the ſame time; and by 


means of them, the chronology of every par- 
ticular fact recorded in hiſtory. . . 8 


I. The firſt which the Author endeavours 
to fix, is that of the Return of the Heraclides. 
The ancient, Chronologers placed it 359 years 
before the end of the firſt Meſſenian war, com- 
puting the time, as uſual, from the ten Kings of 
Sparta by one race, and the nine contemporary 


ones by the other 3, the ten of Meſſene, andthe 


nine of Arcadia, who all reigned in that interval; 
which is at the rate of 38 years apiece to the ten, 


E Ariſtodemus, who brought back the Heraclides, died 
ſoon after their return. His ſons Euryſthenes and Pro- 
cles drove Penthilus and Tiſamenus, the ſons of Oreſtes, 
out of Lacedzmon, where they and their Deſcendants 
relgned for many generations two and two together Of 
the two younger brothers of Ariftodemus, Temenus had 
Argos and Mycene, and Creſphontes had Meſſenia. 


and 
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and 42 apiece tothenine. Now at our Author's 


medium, that ſpace of 379 years muſt be reduced 


to 180 or 190. 


2. Sir Iſaac confirms this reckoning by ano- 
ther argument. Euryleon, the ſon of Ægeus 
commanded the main body of the Meſſenians e 
in the 5th year of the firſt Meſſenian war f. He 
was in the 5th Generation from Oiolicus the 
ſon of Therass, in the days of whom (Theras) 
the Heraclides returned; and conſequently, from 
their return to the 5th year of this war were fix 


Cenerations, which, as the Author conceives, 


being moſtly by the eldeſt ſons, can ſcarce ex- 
ceed thirty years a- piece h, and ſo may amount 
to 10 or 180 years. This war laſted 19 or 20 
years, whereof add the laſt 15 (having already 
reckoned to the th) and there will be about 190 
years, as above, from the Return of the Hera- 


© Meſſenia was a very fertile Province in Pelopon- 
neſus, now the Morea, the Capital whereof was Meſ- 
ſene, at preſent an inconſiderable borough called Bel- 
videra. The inhabitants had carried away by force 
ſome Spartan maids, and killed King Teleclus who de- 
manded the reſtitution of them; whereupon the Lace- 
demonians made war upon them, and after twenty 
years ſubdued them. 'They continued to ſerve the 


Spartans 39 years, till Ariſtomenes perſuaded them to 


revolt. But after 14 years ſtruggle, they were utterly 
defeated, and to avoid death or ſlavery, fled by ſea to 


Sicily, where they gave the name of Meſſana to the 


City ſtill called Meſhna. obo 

f Pauſ. I. 4. c. 13. p. 28. & c. 7. p. 296. & |. z. 
C. 15. p. 245. | 
may 14. I. Fo e. Jo. P. 296. | 

k Or rather they could ſcarce amount to ſo much ; 
unleſs it be pretended, that nature wasſo very backward 
in thoſe days, that men were generally 30 years old be- 
fore they had any children. See note in pag. 8. So 
that there is no occaſion to inſiſt upon theſe Generations 
being by the eldeſt ſons ; the ſecond or third * * 
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clides to the end of the firſt Meſſenian war. 
Whereas thoſe that follow the Greeks make it 
379 years, which is above 60 years to a Genera- 
3. Xerxes, in the 6th year of his reign k, 


| fought the battel of Thermopyle, and flew Leo- 


nidas, the 17th King of Sparta from the Return 
of the Heraclides, by one race l. Leutychides 


II. was at the ſame time the 17th King of 


Sparta by the other race n, and died ſoon after 


1 Of theſe two arguments, the firſt is a computation 
by the mean length of the Reigns of Rings, and the ſecond 
by the mean value of a Generation, both applied to the 
ſame interval of time; You ſee they coincide ſo nearly, 
as to be a ſtrong proof that both the mediums the Au- 
thor uſes are juſt and agreeable to the courſe of nature. 
Theſe arguments do indeed prepare the way for fixing 
the period of the Return of the Heraclides, by bringing 
that event 189 years lower than it has hitherto been 
placed ; but the chief uſe of them is to determine the 
time when the firſt Meſſenian War ended, when once that of 
the Return of the Heraclides is ſettlet. 22 
k An. I. Olymp. 75. bef. Chr. 480. He entred Greece 
with an army of eight hundred thouſand men, by a bridge 
which he made over the Helleſpont, When he came to 
the Straits of Thermopylæ (a narrow paſs, now called 
Boca di lupo, in mount Oeta, now Banima) which was 
the Key to Greece, he found them guarded by Leonidas 


with a very inconſiderable force. Leonidas and his 300 


Spartans, being forſaken by the Allies, bravely ſacrificed 
their lives in defence of their country; but fell rather 
overcome by the fatigue of conquering than by the va- 
lour of the enemy, of whom jan fon, Toa hg were 
ſlain, At the ſame time the Athenians obtained a fig- 
nal victory over the Perſian fleet at Salamis, which be- 
ing alſo exceedingly weakned by ſtorms and ſhipwrecks, 
Xerxes was ſo terrified, that he retired precipitately 
into Perſia However, he left his army under the com- 
mand of Mardonius his brother. in- law, who at firſt 
carried on the war with great ſueceſs, and burnt A- 
thens; but ſoon after both he and his troops were cut to 


pieces by Pauſanias and Ariſtides at the famous battel 
ol Plates... | ; 


| Herodot.. 1, T1 | oy Id. I. 8. | 
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Leonidas. The 17 reigns, at 20 years apiece 
one with another, make up 340 years; which 
counted backward from the 6th of Xerxes, and 
allowing a year or two more for the wars of the 
Heraclides, and the ſhort reign of Ariſtodemus, 
will place their return 159 years aſter the death 
of Solomon, 820 before Chriſt, and 46 before 
the firſt Olympiad. But the followers of the 
Greeks have ſet it 280 years earlier, which is at 
the rate of 37 years to a Reign, a greater me- 
dium than ought to be allowed for the length 
even of a Generation. Now, ſays the Author, 
this being the computation upon which the 
Chronology of the times before the Perſian Em- 
pire was founded, theſe times are to be ſhortned in 


the proportion of almoſt two to one: for thoſe 


that follow the death of Cyrus are not much 


4. Socrates died three years after the end of 
the Peloponneſian war , and Plato o introdu- 
ceth him ſaying, that the Inſtitutions of Lycur- 
gus were but of 300. years ſtanding, or not much 
more. 'Thucydides v alſo, in the reading fol- 
lowed by Stephanus, ſaith, that he Lacedemo- 


Mang had from antient times uſed good laws, and. 


been free from tyranny; and that from the time 
- ® The Lacedzmonians, always jealousof the growing 
power of Athens ſtirred up ſeveral States to join with 
them in a war againſttheir rivals. The Thebans begun 

ir, An. 2. Olymp. 87. and 431 bef. Ch. by ſeizing Pla- 
rez which belonged to the Athenians. Upon this the 


Peloponneſian War enſued between the latter and the 


Spartans, in which all Greece was engaged on the one ſide 


or the other. It laſted 27 years, and ended with the ta- 


king of Athens by Lyſander, General of the Spartans, 
who eſtabliſhed the 30 Tyrants in it, An. 1. Olymp. 94. 
and 404 bef. Chr. Socrates died 401 bef. -l. | 

o In Mine. P L. 1. p. 13. 8 
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they had uſed one and the ſame adminiſtration of 


the Commonwealth to the end of the Peloponneſian 


Mar, were 300 years, and a few more. Count 
300 years back from the end of the Peloponne- 
ſian war, and the Legiſlature ' of Lycurgus will 
fall upon the 19th Olympiad. And, according 
to Socrates, it might be upon the 22d or 23d 9. 
Again; Athenzus * tells us from antient Au- 
thors, that Lycurgus was contemporary with 
Terpander, who was the firſt that obtained the 


victory at the Carnea, a ſolemnity of muſic in- 


ſtituted at Sparta in honour of Apollo in the 
26th Olympiad. He overcame four times in 
thoſe Pythic Games, and therefore lived at leaſt 
till the 2gth Olympiad : and as he firſt diſt in- 


guiſhed himſelf in the days of Lycurgus, it is 


not likely that the latter began to flouriſh much 


before the 18th Olympiade. Again; Iphitus 


reſtored racing in the firſt Olympiad *; the 
double Htadium was added in the 14th; and in 
V 5 the 


4 The great Author ſeems to be miſtaken here. For, 
ſuppoſing Socrates to have ſaid what he here relates on 
the day of his death, it will place the Legiſlature of 
Lycurgus, at loweft, on An. 4. Olymp. 19. Bur if So- 
crates be ſuppoſed to have ſaid this at any other time of 
his life, eſpecially if you make any allowance for the 
words, not much more; and thoſe others of Thucydides, 
a few more, inſtead of bringing the Legiſlature of Ly- 
curgus down to the 22d or 23d Olympiad, you muſt pur 
it back to the 16th or 17th. However, this miſtake does 
not affect the main force of the argument, as we ſhall 
ſee; and beſides, an Olympiad or two are not worth 
diſputing. r L. 14. p, 605 
For between the beginning of the 18th Olympiad 
and that of the 29th, are 44 years. 

_ © Fauſ, I. 5c. 8. Becauſe I find ſome do not under- 
ſtand how Iphitus could reſtore the Olympic Games on the 
firſt Olympiad, it will be proper to obſerve here that 
according to Pauſan, in Eliac. Hercules Idzus, in 

C | memory 
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the 18th Wreſtling and the Quinguertium were 
introduced. Now the Diſc was one of the 
games of the Quinquertium; and as there were 


three Diſcs kept in the Olympic Treaſury at 


Altis u, having the name of Lycurgus upon 
them, *tis a proof that they were given by him 
at the inſtitution of the Quinguertium, and con- 
ſequently that he flouriſhed in the 18th Olympiad. 
The Author's intention in ſettling the Age of 
Lycurgus with ſo much preciſion, is in order to 
determine that of Polydectes and Ageſilaus Kings 
of Sparta. For Polydectes being killed before 
the birth of his ſon Charilaus, left the kingdom 
to his brother Lycurgus, who upon the birth of 


Charilaus became tutor to the young Prince, 


and till he grew up travelled into Crete and 


Aſia . Upon his return he publiſhed his laws 


memory of the war between Saturn and Jupiter, in- 
ſtituted Racing and Wreſtling, and ordered the victor to 
be rewarded witha crown of olive. 'Theſe Games were 
afrerwards celebrated by many others in triumph for 
victories ; but at no ſet time, ſo that they were often in- 


termitted for a long while, till at laſt Iphitus having 


reſtored them made them quadrennial ; and from hence 
began the firft Olympiad 776 years before Chriſt, Theſe 
games, and Jupiter to whoſe honour they were inſtituted, 
had the name of Olympic from Olympia, a place in 
Elea upon the confines of Piſa, where they were cele- 
brated, and where there was a temple and an altar 
erected to 3 . 

u Pauſ. I. 6. c. 9. Here the Author expoſes the 1gno- 
rance of ſome of the ancients, and the weakneſs of their 
reaſoning in Chronology. For notwithſtanding the 


evidence of what is here advanced, Ariſtotle, and others 


after him, finding the name of Lycurgus upon the O- 
lympie Diſc, concluded him to have been contemporary 
with Iphitus; as if all the Olympie Games had been in- 
troduced in the firſt Olympiad. Afterwards the Genealo- 
giſts made both of them 112 years older than the firſt 


Olympiad. , 
w He was the firſt that brought Homer's Poems into 


Greece, 


(ſuppoſe = 
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(ſuppoſe in the 22d or 23d Olympiad, for he 


Was then growing old) in the reign of Ageſilaus, 


King of Sparta by the other branch. Now 
from the Return of the Heraclides to the death 
of Ageſilaus were {ix Reigns, and as many from 


the ſame Return to the death of Polydectes; 


which at 20 years a- piece, one with another, 
make 120 years, beſides the ſnort reign of Ariſto- 
demus, father to Euryſthenes and Procles, the 
heads of the two races of Spartan Kings, which 
might be a year or two * When Polydectes 
and Ageſilaus died is not certain; but it is to be 
ſuppoſed Lycurgus did not meddle with the 
Olympic Games before the government fell into 
his hands. Polydectes therefore died in the be- 
ginning of the 18th Olympiad, or a very little 
while before. Ageſilaus ſurvived him ſome time; 
for the laws of Lycurgus were publiſhed in his 
reign. Suppoſe then the 20th Olympiad in or 
very near the middle time between the deaths of 
theſe two Kings, and from thence count back 
the aforeſaid 120 years, and one or two more 
for the ſhort reign of Ariſtodemus, the Return 


_ of the Heraclides will be 45 or 46 years before the 


firſt Olympiad v. | 
5. Iphitus 


x Herod. I. 6. c. 52. | | x 
seeing Lycurgus evidently introdaced the Quinquer- 
tium in the 18th Olympiad, we may as reaſonably ſup- 


poſe that he travelled and publiſhed his Laws before as 


after this, and from what has been ſaid Note 4 p. 17. 
and from his going, to travel about eight months after 
the birth of his nephew Charilaus, it ſeems reaſonable 
to think he did. PolydeGes then died about the 15th 
Olympiad, and Ageſilaus lived ſome time atter Lycur- 
gus publiſhed his Laws. Let us ſuppoſe the middle 


time between their deaths, An. 1. Olym. 17. and that 


Lycurgus publiſhed his Laws in that year: the fix reigns 
at 18 years a- piece, with two for Ariſtodemus, will 
C2. place 
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5. Iphitus, who reſtored the Olympic games, 
is by ſome reckoned the ſon of Hemon ; by o- 
thers, the ſon of Praxonidas the ſon of Hæ- 
mon. Pauſanias * ſays he was deſcended from 
Oxylus the ſon of Hæmon. Hence our Author 
thinks wemay reconcile theſe different accounts, 
by ſaying that Iphitus was the ſon of Praxoni- 
das, the fon of Oxylus, the ſon of Hæmon. 
This Oxylus returned with the Heraclides. And 
by this reckoning their return will be two Gene- 
rations by the eldeſt ſons, or 52 * years before 
the firit Olympiad. - | - 


6. Pauſanias Þ repreſents that Melas was con- 
temporary with Aletes, who returned with the 
Heraclides; and alſo that he was older than Cyp- 

ſelus King of Corinth by no more than ſix Ge- 
neratious, or 180 years, which is 30 a-piece. 

Chronologers ſay the reign of Cypſelus began 
An. 2. Olymp. 31. From thence if you count 
back 180 years, the Return of the Heraclides will 
fall on the 58th year before the firſt Olympiad. 
But it might not be ſo early, if the reign of 
Cypſelus began three or four Olympiads later 
;:which is not improbable, for he reigned before tage 
Perſian Empire aroſe, and it has been ſhown 

that the Chronology of thoſe times was pretty 
much ſtretched. 


place the Return of the Heraclides 46 years before the firſt 

Olympiad, 820 before Chriſt, and 159 after the death 

of Solomon, who died 979 before Chriſt. 

. e. | 

21 you will allow, as it is very probable, that a man 
might be a father by 23 in thoſe days, theſe two Genera- 

tions by the eldeſt ſons will make but 46 years. See Note 
p. d. | | 

b L. I. c. 18. 


II. The 
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II. The Author having thus fixed the Return 
of the Heraclides to about the 46th year before 
the firſt Olympiad, or 159 after Solomon's 
death, proceeds to determine the time of the 


Deſtruction of Troy. It has already been ſhown 


to have happened 80 years before that Return u. 
But fur ther: 


1. When the Romans conquered Carthage, 
the Archives of that City came into their hands; 
and thence Appian, in his hiſtory of the Punic 
Wars, tells us in round numbers that Carthage 
ſtood oo years. Solinus“ adds the odd numbers, 
and makes it 937. Now Carthage was deſtroy- 
ed in the year of the Julian Period 4568 <. 
Count from thence backward 737 years, and the 
Encenia or Dedication (from which the Era of 
the city muſt be reckoned ) will fall on the 16th 
4 of Pygmalion, Dido's brother, and King of 


Tyre, from whom ſhe had fled in the Yth of his 


reign e. Now Virgil, and Servius upon him 


(ho might probably receive ſome information 


trom the records of Tyre and Cyprus, as well 
as from thoſe of Carthage) relate that Teucer 
came from the Trojan War to Cyprus a little 
before Pygmalion's reign, and being aſſiſted by 
his and Dido's father ſeized Cyprus, and drove 


u See p. 10. . C. 30. 
© 146 Years before Chriſt; to which add the 737 that 
Carthage ſtood, the 16 of Pygmalion's reign, and the 


three or four more for the time when Teucer came to 


Cyprus, it will make 903, and Solomon died 979 before 
Chriſt. | 

d 883 before Chriſt, 96 after the death of Solomon. 
Jul. Per. 3831. F. Petau reckons this year but the 12th 
of Pygmalion, | 

© Joſeph, 1, cont, Apion. 


C 3 out 
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out Cinyras. 'The Marbles alſo ſay, that 'Teu- 
cer came to Cyprus ſeven years after the Deſiru- 
ction of Troy, and built Salamis; and Apollo- 
dorus tells us, that Cinyras married Pygmalion's 
daughter Metharme. If theſe things be true, 
the deſtruction of 'Troy muſt have happened 
about 76 years after the death of Solomon. 


2. Latinus reigned in Italy about the time of 
the Trojan War f. Numitor was the 16th King 
after Latinus, and in his days Romulus built 
Rome. After Romulus reigned ſix Kings more. 
From Latinus therefore to the firſt Conſuls were 
22 Kings (for Numitor and Romulus were con- 
temporary) which at 18 years a- piece, many of 
them having been ſlain, make 396 years. Theſe 
counted back from the Conſulſhip 8 of Brutus 
and Publicola, place the Trojan War about 78 
years after the death of Solomon. 


| ; III. The next Period is that of the Argonau- 


tic Expedition, for determining whereof the Au- 
thor uſes theſe arguments. 


1. Hercules the Argonaut was the father of 
Hylius, the father of Cleodius, the father of 
Ariſtomachus, the father of Ariſtodemus who 
led the Heraclides back into Peloponneſus. 
Whence it appears that their Return was four 
Generations later than the Argonautic Expedition, 
and but ſhort ones, being by the chief of the 
family. This agrees with the reckoning of Thu- 
cydides and the Antients, that Troy was taken 
75 or 80 years (the amount of three Generati- 


f Dion. Hal. 1. 1. p. 15. 
509 before Chr. add 396, 
and 74 after Solomon's death. 


ons) 


the ſum is 905 before Ch. 
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ons) before the Return of the Heraclides, and 
the Argonautic Expedition was one Generation 
before the taking of Troy. Troy was taken 
therefore about 16 years, and the Argonautic 
Expedition happened about 43 years atter. the 
death of Solomon. 


2. ſculapius and Hercules were Argonauts. 


Hippocrates was the 18th incluſively from the 


former by the father's fide, and the 19th from 
the latter by the mother's ſide. As theſe Gene- 
rations are much taken notice of by Writers, 
they were probably by the chief of the family, 
and ſo for the moſt part by the eldeſt ſons. We 
may therefore allow 28, or at moſt 30 years to 
each of them; and at a middle reckoning h the 


17 intervals by the father, and the 18 by the 


mother, will amount to 50% years. 'Theſe 
counted back from the commencement of the 


Peloponneſian War i when Hippocrates began to 


flouriſn, will place the Argonautic Expedition in 


the 43d k year after Solomon's death. 


IV. The Author next proceeds to fix the 
time of the Return of Seſoſtris into Egypt after 


his wars in 'Thrace. It has already been proved 
to have been one Generation carlier than the 


Argonautic Expedition: Therefore it muſt have 
been in the days of Rehoboam. Now Seſac waz 
alſo King of all Egypt at one and the ſame 
time. They were therefore one and the ſame 
perſon. Nor do they agree in the time only, 


h The 17 at zo a-piece make 510; and the 18 at 28 
a- piece make 504: the middle is 507. 

i 431 before Chriſt, 

k 957 before Chriſt, 

2 2 Chron, c. x11. 


C 4 hut 
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but alſo in their actions and conqueſts ; for God 
gave Seſac the kingdoms of the lands b. Joſe- 
| phus © confirms this opinion, when hg ſays that 
Herodotus erred in aſcribing to Seſoſtris the 
actions that were really done by Seſac; that is, 
he called Seſac by a wrong name. But further; 
Egypt, like other nations, was at firſt divided 
into many petty kingdoms, and reduced under 
one monarchy by degrees. 'The ſhepherds, who 
reigned long in the lower Egypt, while the up- 
per was ſubject to other Kings, were driven out 
but a little before the building of the Temple, 


according to Manetho. Now, while Egypt was 


thus divided, there was no room for any ſuch 
King as Seſoſtris. The father of Solomon's 
Queen was the firſt that came out of Egypt in- 
to Pheœnicia with an army; but his exploits 
ended in taking Gezir only, of which he made 
a preſent to his daughter. Seſac was the next 


King, and he marched out with an army of Ly- 


bians, Troglodites and Ethiopians d, and there- 
fore muſt have been King of all thoſe countries. 
But no Hiſtorian makes Seſoſtris later than Se- 
fac ; and ſince he could not be earlier, they 
muſt be the ſame. Now this is a very eſſential 
point: for if you grant, as our great Chrono- 
loger Sir J. Marſham does, that Seſoſtris was 
Seſac, it is then moſt certain that Seſoſtris came 
out of Egypt © in the 5th of Rehoboam; that 
he ſpent nine years in his expedition f; and 


therefore returned in the 14th of Rehoboam; 


that Danaus fled into Greece a year or two after; 


Þ Ibid. ver. 8. 

© Ant, 1, 4. e. $: 
1 2 Chron.xii. 3. 
e 2 Chron, x11. 2. 


# Diod, I. 1. p. 35. 


and 


Rr 1 1 Cann 
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and that the Argonautic Expedition being one 
Generation later than the Return of Seſoftris and 
the arrival of Danaus in Greece, and 30 years s 
after Prometheus was left on mount Caucaſus, 
was undoubtedly 40 or 45 years after the death 


of Solomon; the Deſtruction of Troy one Gene- 


neration later, or 16 years after the death of So- 
lomon, and the Return of the Heraclides j or 
So years later, or 156 years after that King's 
death h, or thereabouts. 1551 


Thus far our excellent Author argues from 
hiſtorical facts, compared and connected toge- 


ther in the moſt dextrous manner into a chain 


of invincible reaſoning, and fixed to their pro- 
per periods and diſtances by a computation from 
the mean value of Reigus and Generations, founded 
on experience and the courſe of nature. 


The arguments that follow are no leſs forci- 
ble ; but being drawn from Aſtronomy, they 
will not be ſo readily comprehended by every 


Reader. However, let us try to make them as 


intelligible as their narure will admir. 

To prepare the way, our Author gives a very 
curious account of the origin and progreſs of 
Aſtronomy : but I ſhall here take notice only of 
what ſeems directly to concern the argument. 
The ancient Greek Calendar conſiſted of 12 Lu- 
nar months, and each month of zo days. Theſe 
years and months they corrected from time to 
time by the courſes of the ſun and moon, omit- 
ting a day or two in the month, as often as they 
found it too long for the courſe of the moon, 


s See pag. 12. 
n See p. 12. and Notes. 
and 
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and adding a month to the year, as often as they 
found the 12 Lunar months too ſhort for the 
return of the four ſeaſons. For the length of 
the ſolar year was diſcovered by the Egyptians 
of Thebais no earlier than about 96 years after 
the death of Solomon, and not exactly then 
neither. This Luniſolar year, by reaſon of the 
Intercalary month, began ſometimes a week or 
fortnight before the Equinox or Solſtice i, and 


ſometimes as much after; which gave occaſion 


to the fir Aſtronomers, who formed the Aſteriſms, 


to place the Equinoxes and Solſtices in the 


midales * of the Conſtellations Aries, Cancer, 
Chelæ, and Capricorn. Now Chiron delineated 


the Aſteriſms, vwuar öh, as Clemens Alex- 


andrinus & informs us from the ancient Author 
of Gigantomachia. Further; Muſæus the maſter 
of Orpheus, and one of the Argonauts, made 
a ſphere l, and is reckoned the firſt among the 
Greeks that made one. Again; the ſphere itſelf 
ſhows that it was formed at the time of the Ar- 
gonautic Expedition, which is delineated in the 
Aſteriſms, together with ſeveral more ancient 
Hiſtories, but not one thing later“: for Antinous 
| | and 


i Some began the year upon the Summer, others 
on the Winter Solftice; ſome again upon the Vernal, 
others upon the Autumnal Aquinox. 


The middle of the Conſtellation is not always in the 
middle, or 15th degree of the ſign which bears its name, 


but ſometimes very far from it. 

* Strom. 1. p. 306, 352. 

Laert. Prom. J. 1. | | 

m There's the golden Rau, the enſign of the Veſſel 
in which Phryxus fled to Colchis ; the Bur with bra- 
zen hoofs tamed by Jaſon ; the Twix's, Casror and 
Porrux two of the Argonauts, with the Swan of their 


Mother Leda. There's the Ship Argo, and HyYprus 


the watchful Dragon, with Medca's Cue anda Raves 
upon 
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and Coma Berenices are novel. It is therefore 


very probable that the Sphere was formed by 
Chiron and Muſzus for the uſe of the Argonaurs ; 
for the ſhip Argo was the firſt long Veſſel built 
by the Greeks; the firſt that ventured through 


the deep, out of the ſight of land, by the help 


of ſails, and guided only by the ſtars. Add, 
that the Corcyræans n attributed the invention 


of the Sphere to Nauſicaa, the daughter of 


Alcinous King of the Phaaces in that iſland. 
But *tis moſt likely ſhe had it from the Argonauts, 
who in their return home ſailed to Corcyra, and 
ſtaid ſome time with her father. Now Eudoxus 
who flouriſhed 60 years after Meton, and 100 before 
Aratus, in deſcribing the Sphere of the Ancients, 


upon it's Carcaſs, the Symbol of Death. There's 


Culxo the Maſter of Jaſon, with his ALT AR and Sa- 


 CRIFICE. There's the Argonaut HERCUIESs, with his 


Daxr and Vurrtuxs falling down; and the Dracon, 
Cx as, and LION whom he flew; and the Harv of the 


Argonaut Orpheus. All theſe relate to the Argonauts. 


There's Ox1ox the Son of Neptune, or as ſome ſay the 
grandſon of Minos with his Docs, HAx R, River and 
Scorrlon. There's the Story of Perſeus in the Con- 
ſtellations of PERSEUSs, AN DROME DA, CkphEUSs, Cas- 
s10 EA and Crus: That of Calliſto and her Son Arcas, 
in Uzsa Major, and ArcToPHybax: That of Jcareus 
and his Daughter Erigone, in BoorES, PLAUsTRNUn 
and VIX CO. Ursa Mixo relates to one of Jupiter's 
Nurſes, AuRIGA to Erechthonius, Or niuc nus to 
Phorbas, SAC IT TAR IVS to Crolus Son of the Nurſe of 
the Muſes, Cap RIcoRN to Pan, and Aquarius to 
Ganimede. There's Ariadne's Crown, Bellerophon's 
Hoxss, Neptune's Dore HIN, Ganimede's EacLs, Ju- 
piter's Goar with her K1Ds, Bacchus's Ass Es, and the 
Fisngs of Venus and Cupid, and their Parent the 
SouTn Fisn. 'Theſe with DerLToTox, are the old Con- 
ſtellations mentioned by Aratus, and they all relate to 
the Argonauts and their contemporaries, or to Perſons 
one or two Generations older. 
» Suld. 10 'Ajageamls.. 
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(i. e. the primitive Sphere) placed the Equinoxes 
and Solſtices in the middle of the Conſtellations 
Aries, Cancer, Chelæ, and Capricorn o. So alſo 
did Aratus, who copied Eudoxus?; and ſo it 
appears by the Sphere of Eudoxus, deſcribed by 
Hipparchus. It is plain therefore that at the 
time of the Argonautic Expedition, the Car- 
dinal Points of the Equinoxes and Solſtices were 
in the middles of the Conſtellations Aries, Can- 
cer, Chelæ, and Capricorn. e 


This main point being eſtabliſhed, the Au- 
thor proceeds to argue thus. 1. The Equino- 


Etial Colure 4 in the end of the year 1689 cut 


the Ecliptic in 8 69. 44. and by this reckoning. 
the Equinox was then gone back 369. 44“ ſince 
the Argonautic Expedition. But it recedes 
5o ſeconds in a year, or one degree in 72 years, 
and conſequently 3 69. 44, in 2645 years; which 
counted backward from the end of 1689, or ra- 
ther the beginning of 1690, place that Expe- 
dition about 25 years after the death of Solo- 
mon. This is pretty near what was proved be- 
fore : But | 


2. It is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe that what 
they called in general the midales of the Con- 


| ſtellations, ſhould be exactly in the middle be- 
tween the Prima Arietis and the Ultima Caudæœ. 


Seeing Eudoxus deſcribed the primitive Sphere, 


or what was in his days called the Sphere of the 


Ancients, as was ſhown above, we may reaſona- 


© Hipparch. Pithyn. ad Phænom. L. 2. Se. 3. 

P Id. Lib. 1. Set. 2. 
2 The EquinoGtal Colure is a great Circle, paſſing 
through the Poles of the Equator, and cutting the E- 
eliptie in the Equinoxcs at an Angle of 66 | degrees. 


bly 
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bly fix the Cardinal Points at the time of the 


Expedition, by the ſtars through which he made 
the Colures paſs in that Sphere, Thoſe Stars, 
which Hipparchus particularly mentions after 


Eudoxus, our Author accurately examines, and 
finds that the great Circle which in the primitive 
Sphere, according to Eudoxus, (and conſequent- 
ly at the time of the Argonautic Expedition) 
was the Equinoctial Colure, did in the end of 
1689 cut the Ecliptick in & 69. 29'. 15”, as 
near as can be determined by the rude obſerva- 
tions of the Ancients : that is, it had gone back 


360. 29". ſince Chiron's time, which amounts to 


26270 years. Theſe counted backward, as above, 


place the Argonautic Expedition 43 2228 after 


Solomon's death. 


3. By the ſame method, the place of any 


ſtar in the primitive Sphere may eaſily be found; 


viz. by counting backwards 1 gn, 6 degrees, 


29 minutes from its Longitude * at the end of 


1689. The Lucida Pleiadum, for inſtance, at 
the time of the Expedition was in Y 199. 26. 
8“. Now Thales determined the occaſus ma- 
tutiuus of the Pleiades in his time, to be on the 
25th day after the Autumnal Equinox; and 
thence F. Petau : computes the Pleiades to have 


Pleiadum had moved from the Equinox 
ncè the Expedition 40. 26. 52“. which anſwer 
to 320 years. 'Theſe counted back from the 41ſt 
Olympiad, when Thales was a young man fit 
for mathematical ſtudies, will place rhe Argos 
nautic Expedition about 44 years after the 


he then in Y 239. 53. Conſequently the Lu- 
fi 


r That is, its diſtance from the beginning of Aries. 
* Plin. I. 18. e. 23. 
© Var. Diſſert. I. 1. c. 5. 


death 


of former Aſtronomers. 
tions between the years of Nabonaſſar 586 and 


zo An Abſtraf of 8 JI. Newton's 
death of Solomon. By this reckoning, the 
Cardinal Points in the days of Thales muſt have 
been in the middles of the 11th deg. of the 
ſigns ; though he, leaning perhaps too much to 


the opinion of the Ancients, places them in the 


12th : for the preceſſion of the Equinoxes was 
not yet thought of. 


4. Meton and Euctemon u, in order to ſettle 
the Lunar Cycle of 19 years, obſerved the Sum- 
mer Solſtice in the year of Nabonaſſar 316 * 
and placed it in the 8th deg. of Cancer Y; that 
is, at leaſt 5 degrees backwarder than at firſt, 
which anſwer to 504 years. Count theſe back 
from the year of Nabonaſſar 316 *, and the Ar- 
gonautic Expedition will fall on the 44th * year 


after Solomon's death, or thereabout. 


5. The preceſſion of the Equinoxes, or their 
motion backwards in reſpect of the fixt Stars, 
was firſt diſcovered by the great Hipparchus, 
upon comparing his ownobſervations with thoſe 
He made his obſerva- 


618; ſuppoſe at a medium in 602 b, which is 
286 years after Meton and Euctemon made 
theirs ; and in that interval the Equinoxes muſt 


have gone back 4 deg. that is, 11 deg. ſince the 


Argonautic Expedition, or in 1090 years ac- 
cording to the Greek Chronology. Hipparchus 


u Petay. Doct. Temp. I. 4. c. 26. 


* This ra begun Feb. 26. in the year of the julian 


period 3967 ; before Chriſt 747, | 
y Columel. 1.9. c. 14. Plin, I. 18. c. 25. 
E Before Chriſt 433. 
2 Or rather 42d. 
b Before Chriſt 147. 


finding 
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finding this, concluded that the Equinoxes went 
back only one deg. in about 100 years. And 
how indeed could he eſtabliſh any other propor- 
tion, if, as we muſt think, he believed the Greek 
Chronology ? As their falſe Chronology occaſion- 


ed his error in fixing that proportion, ſo that error 


being now corrected, will rectify their Chrono- 
logy. For 11 deg. at one deg. in 72 years, an- 
{wer to 192 years; which counted backward 


from the year of Nabonaſſar 602, place the Ar- 


gonautic Expedition about 43 © years after the 


death of Solomon d. 


© Rather 40. | | 

d The illuſtrious Author does not ſeem to have given 
this argument all the force of which it is capable. To 
me it is abſolute demonſtration, and alone ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh all that Sir Iſaac had advanced before. For 
what method can we ſuppoſe Hipparchus did or could 
take to fix this ratio of the preceſſion of the Equinoxes 
to 1 deg, in 100 years? No other ſurely than that of 
examining the poſitions of the colures at certain known 


diftances of time, and comparing them with one ano- 


ther, and with the points through which they paſſed in 


his own days. Now, if he did this, and believed the 


Greek Chronology (and what other accounts could he 

follow ?) it is plain from the concluſion which he drew that 
he believed the poſitions of the colures at the time of the 
Argonautic Expedition to be the ſame thar Sir Iſaac has 
given us, and that they both underſtood Eudoxus in the 
ſame manner : and ſure none can pretend to underſtand 
him better now than Hipparchus did. If this was not 
the cauſe of his error, as it certainly muft have been, 
yet it is an evident conſequence of it, which ſuch a 
man as Hipparchus could not avoid perceiving. In ſhort, 
either he argued thus: If is 1090, or ſay 1100 years ſince 
the Argonautic Expedition; and the Colures are now 11 deg. 
more backward than they were at that time; therefore they 
move I deg. in loo years.: or he muſt have argued thus; 
It is 1100 years ſince the Argonautic Expedition; the Equinoxes 
recede 1 deg. in 100 years, and conſequently they aveve then 11 
deg. diſtant from their preſent poſition. If he had explained 


_ Eudoxus as Sir Iſaac's adverſaries do, he could not 


poſſibly have formed either of theſe concluſions. 


6. The 
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6. The Longitude of the Star Arcturus at 
the time of the Argonautic Expedition is found, 
by the abovemention'd method, to have been 
13% 24,52“. Heſiod © tells us that 60 days after 
the winter Solſtice, it aroſe in his time juſt at 
Sun-fet. If fo, he flouriſhed about 5 years after 


the Argonautic Expedition, or 100 years after 


the death of Solomon ; that is, as has been ſhown, 
in the Generation or Age next after the Trojan 
war: and ſo indeed he himſelf tells us f? Is it 


poſſible to conceive that an aſtronomical Calcu- 
lation of time, agreeing ſo nicely with certain 


matter of fact, can be falſe ? 


1 We may add here another argument of the 
ſame nature. The ancient Egyptians uſed the 
Lunifolar year of 360 days. But in the reign 


ot Ammon, the father of Oſiris or Seſac, the 


Thebans applying themſelves to Navigation and 
Aſtronomy, determined the length of the Solar 


year by the heliacal riſings and ſettings of the 


ſtars, and added five days to the old Calendar 


year s. In the reign of Amenophis, which was 


not long after, they probably begun to make uſe 


of this year, and placed the firſt day of it upon 


the Vernal Equinox, having in the mean while 
ſufficiently determined the time of the ſolſtices b. 
1 This 


© Oper. & Di. v. 562. He lived at Aſcra in Bœotia. 

bid. v, 11 ĩ 

This is probable, becauſe the five additional days 
were dedicated to hisfive children, the Egyptians feign- 
ing they were added when theſe five Princes were born. 

b This is alſo probable ; for Diod. I. 1. p. 32. tells us 
they placed in the ſepulchre of Amenophis a golden 
circle of 365 cubits in compaſs, divided into 365 equal 
parts, to repreſent all the days of the year, and noted 

upon 
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This year being at length propagated into Chal+ 


dæa, gave occaſion to the year of Nabonaſſar h; 
for the years of Nabonaſſar, and thoſe of E- 


gypt, began on one and the ſame day, by both 
called 'Thoth, and were equal and in every re- 


ſpect the ſame. The firſt of Nabonaſſar began 
Feb. 26. of the old Roman year, 747 years be- 
fore the Chriſtian Era, and 33 days 5 hours be- 


fore the Vernal Equinox i. Nov reckoning that 


their year of 365 days wants 5 hours 49 minutes 


of the Equinoctial year, the beginning of it muſt 


have moved backward 33 days 5 hours in 137 
years: and conſequently this year muſt have be- 
gun at firſt in Egypt upon the Vernal Equinox, 
according to the ſun's mean motion, 137 years 
before the ÆEra of Nabonaſſar began; that is, in 
the year of the Julian period 3830, or 96 years 
after the death of Solomon: and if it began the 


upon each day the heliacal riſings and ſettings of the 
ſtars. This circle they certainly placed there in memo- 


ry of his having introduced this year, and it remained 
till the invaſion of Egypt by Cambyſes King of Perſia. 
We cannot ſuppoſe they could have determined the ſol- 


ſtices to any exactneſs much ſooner. For the ſame Au- 
thor, I. 3. p. 13. ſays, that in the temple of Oſiris, 5. e. 


Seſac, the Prieſts appointed for that purpoſe filled 360 


milk bowls, one every day, to find out the difference 


between the Calendar and the true Solar year; which 
was but a coarſe way of obſervation, and yet being 


made in the temple of Oſiris, muſt have been after Se- 


ſac's death, bettween whom and Amenophis reigned on- 
ly Seſac's brother Orus. | | 

h Sir Iſaac differs here from the other Chronologers, 
who fancied that the Egyptians received this year from 
the Chaldæans. But it is not difficult to determine on 
which ſide the greateſt appearance of truth lies. 

i According to the ſun's mean motion; for it is not 
likely the Equation ſhould be known in this infancy of 
Aſtronomy. 


D next 
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next day after the Equinox, it might be four 
years ſooner, or only 92 after Solomon's death. 
Now the antient Greeks reckoned this Ameno- 
phis to have reigned in Egypt at the time of the 
Trojan War, feigning him to have been the ſon 
of Tithonus, Priam's elder brother, and to have 


come to his uncle's aſſiſtance from Suſa, where 


he was with his army in the laſt year of that 
War, He was therefore of an age with Priam's 
elder children, and after he had finiſhed the 
Memnonia at Suſa, he might return to Egypt, 
and adorn it with buildings, obelisks and ſtatues, 
and alſo ſettle the beginning of the new Egy p- 
tian year of 365 days about go, or 95 years after 
the death of Solomon. And conſequently the 
deſtruction of Troy was probably about 76years 
after Solomon's death. 
© Fromall theſecircumſtances, ſays theA uthor, 
© grounded upon the coarſe obſervations of the 
+ Antients, we may reckon it certain that the 
Rag © Argonautic Expedition was not ealier than the 


„ reign of Solomon: and if theſe Aſtronomical 


© arguments be added to thoſe taken from the 
© mean length of the reigns of kings according 
« "" the courſe of nature, from' the whole we 
© may ſafely conclude that it was after the death 


of Solomon; and moſt probably about 43 
© years after it. 


The Author having thus ſettled theſe four 


principal Periods ( viz. the Return of Seſoſtris 
into Egypt from his conqueſts, about 14 years 


after the death of Solomon; the Argonautic 


Expedition about 43 years after the death of 
Solomon; the Deſtruction of Troy about 16 or 
78 years after the death of Solomon; and the 
Return of the Heraclides into Peloponneſus about 
356, or 158 years atter the death of Solomon) 
a proceeds 


W 
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proceeds to fix ſome other points of antient 
Hiſtory. As, 4191 [03 BER 


I. That Seſoſtris was the ſame King of Egypt 
with Bacchus and Oſiris k. For, 1. Arrian 
tells us the Arabians worſhipped only two Gods, 
Ccalus (otherwiſe called Uranus and Jupiter U- 
ranius) and Dionyſus; and the latter for the 


glory of leading his army into India. Now 


Dionyſus was Bacchus, who is by all Antiquity, 
both Egyptian and Greek, agreed to have been 
the ſame King of Egypt with Ofiris. This 
Bacchus, according to Homer w, was caught in 
bed with Venus the miſtreſs of Anchiſes and Ci- 
nyras, and the mother of neas, who all lived 
till the ſiege of Troy. And Heſiod u tells us that 
he married Ariadne the:daughter of Minos, by 
whom he had Phlyas and' Eumedon both Argo- 
nauts. By the teſtimony therefore both of Ho- 


k Sir Iſ:ac obſerves, that Seſoſtris, by reaſon of his 
great conqueſts, was celebrated by ſeyeral names in the 
difterent languages of ſeveral nations. 'The Chaldzans, 
ſays he, called him Belus, i. e. the Lord; the Arabians 
Bacchus, i. e. the Great; the Phrygians, Ma-fors, Mavors, 
or Mars, 1. e. the Valiant: whence the Amazons whom 


he carried from Thrace, and left at Thermodon, called 


themſelves the daughters of Mars. The Egyptians before 
his reign called him their Hero or Hercules (though ſome 
pretend that the word is originally Phœnician, in which 
language Harokal ſignified a Merchant); and after his 
death, on account of the great works he had done to 
the Nile, they dedicated that river to him, and deified 
him by its names, Sihor, Nilus, and Egybtus; and the 
Greeks hearing them lament O Sihor, Bou Sthor, called him 
Oferis and Buſiris. c | 
1 Lib. 7. pe 
m Odyſſ. I. 8. v. 292. Homer calls him Mars, not 
Bacchus: but according to Sir Iſaac they are the ſame, 
and they agree in their actions. 
n Theog. v. 947. ad: M 
„ D 2 mer 
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mer and Heſiod, who wrote before the Greeks 
had corrupted their antiquities, Bacchus was 
one Generation older than the Argonautic Expe- 
dition, and being King of all Egypt at the ſame | 
time with Seſoſtris, muſt be one and the ſame 


2. Seſoſtris, Bacchus, and Oſiris agree in 
their actions too. As they lived about the ſame 
time, they were all three Kings of all Egypt, 
reigned at Thebes, adorned that city, and were 
very potent both by ſea and land, were great 
conquerors, Carried their victories by land thro' 
Aſia as far as India, came over the Helleſpont, 
were there in danger of loſing theirarmies, con- 
quered Thrace, put a ſtop to their victories 
there, returned back thence into Egypt, left 
pillars with inſcriptions in their conqueſts ; All 
three having done all theſe actions, muſt have 
been one and the ſame king of Egypt ; and this 
King can be no other than Seſac, as has been 

already ſhown ... 1 


3. Thymetes v, contemporary to Orpheus, 
wrote 4 poem upon the exploits. of Bacchus, . 
who, he ſays, had Libyan women in his army, {| 
and amongſt them Minerva, who commanded 
the women as he did the men. Diodorus 1 calls 
her Myrina, ” of the Amazons in Lybia, 
and ſays that ſhe was ſlain with many of her 
women by the Thracians and Scythians, who 
aſſiſted * Perſeus in that battel which obliged 
Bacchus to return home. By the way he left 


o Vid. p. 23, 24, 25. 

v Diod. I. 3. p. 140. 

9 Id. I. Jo P · 131, 132. 
+ © Paul. I. 2. c. 20. 
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his women upon the river Thermodon under. 
their new Queens Martheſio and Lampeto. 
Martheſia being ſlain was ſucceeded by her, 
daughter Orithya, and ſhe by Pentheſilea. Now, 
Theſeus captivated and married Antiope the ſiſter, 
of Orithya; and Hercules made war upon the 
Amazons, and in the reignof Orithya and Pen- 
theſilea they came to the Trojan war. There- 


fore the firſt wars of the Amazons in Europe, 


and Aſia, and their ſettling at Thermodon, 
were but one Generation before theſe actions of 
Theſeus and Hercules, and but tuo before the 
Trojan war, and ſo fall in with the expedition 
of Seſoſtris; and ſince they warred in the army 
of Bacchus or Oſiris, theſe three muſt be the 
ſame perſon, and one and the ſame with Seſac. 


120 Bacchus and Oſiris were both the ſons of | 
Jupiter, whoſe Egyptian name was Ammon. 
Seſoſtris was alſo the ſon of Ammon, and built 


Thebes, which in honour of his father he 


called No- Ammon, and the Greeks interpreted. 


Dioſpolis. 


II. That the reign of Seſac ended in the fifth. 
year of Aſa t. For Aſa in the 15th of his 
reign u was attacked by Zerah the Ethiopian, 
who having drowned Orus the ſon of Ofiris in 


} 
Eridanus, or the Nile, was then maſter of E- 


gypt. Before that Aſa had peace for ten years *, 
and was free from the dominion of Egypt, be- 
cauſe of its being involved in wars at home ; 


5 Diod. I. 3. p. 130. Schol. Apollon. I. 2. Ammian. 
I. 22. c. 8 Juſtin. I. 2. c. 4. 
t 25 after the death of Solomon. 
u 2 Chron. xiv. 9. and xy; 10, 11. 
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ſo that he had time to fortify Judæa, and raiſe 
that army of 580 thouſand men, wherewith he 
utterly routed Zerah, Now none of theſe 


things could be done during the life of Seſac, 
| whole ſervants the Iſraelites were 7. 'There- 


fore in all probability it was in the fifth of Aſa 


that Seſac, Sefoſtris, Bacchus, or Ofiris was 
killed by his brother Japetus, Typhon, Python, 


or Neptune, 

III. That Cadmus brought Letters and Arts in- 
to Greece about the 16th of David's Reign. For, 
1. Androgeos the ſon of Minos, upon his over- 


coming in the Athenea, or Quadrennial Games 


at Athens in his youth, was perfidiouſly ſlain out 
of envy. Minos having for this reaſon made 


war upon the Athenians, compelled them to 


ſend eyery eighth year ſeven beardleſs youths, 


and as many young virgins to Crete, to be given 


as à reward to him that ſhould be victor in the 


like games inſtituted there in honour of Andro- 


geos. Upon the third payment of this tribute, 
that is, 17 years after the end of the war, and 
about 19 or 20 after the death of Androgeos, 


'Theſeus became victor, and returned with Ari- 


adne the daughter of. Minos; but coming to the 
ifland Naxus, he there left her 2. She was taken 
np by Glaucus an Egyptian commander at fea, and 
carried to Bacchus, or Seſoſtris, then returning 
in triumph from India, whoſe miſtreſs ſhe be- 
came. After his army was routed by Perſeus 
the Greeks did him great honours, and built a 
temple to him at Argos, which they called the 


_ Temple of the Creſſian Bacchus, becauſe Ariadne 


was buried in it . She died therefore towards 


7 2 Chron. xii. 8. 


* Evanth, ap, Athenzum, I. 67. p. 296. 
.. 2 Pauſ. I, 2. 6. 23. 5 | ow 96. 


the 
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the end of the war, juſt before the return of 
Seſoſtris into Egypt in the 14th of Rehoboam: 
fo for ſhe accompanied him ſome time in his tri- 
umphs, after her being taken from Nexus at 
his return out of India, which muſt conſequent- 
ſa ly have been 4 or 5 years before. Therefore 
the expedition of Theſeus into Crete, and his 
leaving Ariadne in the iſland Nexus, muſt hare 
been about the gth oricth of Rehoboam *. Now 
Androgeos was {lain about 20 years before ©, as 
has been ſaid, being then about 20 or 22 years 
of age 4; and his father Minos © might be about 
25 years older, and ſo be born about the middle 
of David's reign f. But Europa, the ſiſter of 
Cadmus, bore Minos very icon after her coming 
into Greece ©; and her brother came about the 
fame time with ber, which conſequently muſt 
have been near about the 16thof Davia's reign. 


2. Rehoboam was born in the laſt year of 
K. David's reign; for he was 41 years old at 


> This may be confirmed by another argument. It has 
been ſaid (p. 11) that Theſeus was 50 years old 2 le 
before the Argonautic Expedition, 43 years after the 
death of Solomon. If ſo, he was born in the 2:d of 
Solomon's reign, or rather ſooner. Now at the time of 
his going to Crete he was a beard'c/s young wan, and in 
the 10th of Rehoboam, according to this account, he 
muſt have been 17 or 18, or rather more. | 
© i. e. in the 29th or zoth of Solomon. 
| | d j. e. he was born in the 5th or Sth of Solomon. 
Ss © Chronologers have made rwo Kings of Crete of this 
3 name, of whom they pretend the father of Androgeos 
? 1 was grandſon to him that was born of Europa- | 
E 
8 


f On the 22d or zzdof David. If you ſuppoſe Mines 
30 years older than his ſon Androgeos, his birth wil! 
fall on the iSth of David. | | 
For it was fabled that Jupiter in the ſhape of a bull, 
having carried her out of Aſia into Europe, raviſbed 
ther and begot Minos. . 
D 4 the 
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the death of his father Solomon Þ, who might 


therefore be born in the 18th of David, or 


before i. Two or three years before his birth &, 
David beſieged Rabbah ; before this ſiege ! he 
vanquiſhed the Ammonites and their confede- 
rates the Syrians; and before this war begun, he 
| ſmote Moab, Ammon and Edom , and made 
the Edomites fly, ſome into Egypt with their 
young King Hadad ®, and others to the Phili- 
ſtims ; and before this he had ſeveral battels with 


thePhiliſtims. Now all theſe things being done 


coming from Hebron to Jeruſalem in the 8th 
year of his reign ; we cannot err above two or 
three years, if we place the victory over Edom 
in the Iith or 12th, and that over Ammon and 
the Syrians in the 14th of David's reign. Add 


before Solomon's birth, and alſo after David's 


that Hadad, who upon this victory over the 


Edomites fled into Egypt being yet a little child, 
grew up, married the ſiſter of Pharaoh's Queen, 


and had a ſon by her before the death of David ©. 


David therefore having conquered the Edomites 
in the 12th of his reign, ſome of them, eſ- 
pecially the Merchants and Seamen, fled from 
the Red Sea to the Philiſtims upon the Medi- 


b 1 Kings xiv. 21. and Solomon reigned 40 years. 
ibid. xi. 42. e MIR: 

i That is, he might be 22 or more, when his eldeſt 
ſon was born: for David alſo reigned 40 years, 1 King, 
1. 11. 1 : 

k For David fell in love with Bathſheba, and lay with 


her while his army beſieged Rabbah ; and Solomon was 


his ſecond child by her, for the eldeſt died. 2 Sam. xi. 
1, 2. Ibid, c. x11. TE] 
1 2 Sam c. x. & c. xi. 1. 
m 2 Sam. c. viii. 
n 1 Kings xi. 17. 
1 Kings xi. 19, & ſeq. 
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terranean, where they fortify'd Azoth pv. The 


Philiſtims being now grown ſtrong by the 
| acceſſion of the Edomites, and of the ſhepherds 


driven out of Egypt about this time, ſeized 
Zidon, a town very convenient for the Merchants 


that came from the Red Sea. Upon this the 


Zidonians fled by Sea to Tyre 1, Aradus *, and 
other havens in Aſia minor, Greece and Lybia. 
For they went with a great multitude 5, not to 


ſeek Europa, as was pretended, but to ſeek new 


ſeats, and therefore fled from their enemies. 
While ſome fled to Afia minor, Cilicia, and 
Greece, under Cadmus and his brothers; others 
fled to Lybia under other Commanders, and 
there built ſeveral walled towns ©, from whence 
many went afterwards with the great Bacchus 
in his armies: and their Leader was alſo there 
called Cadmus, 7. e. an Eaſtern man, and his 
wife Sithonis, i. e. a Zidonian. By theſe cir- 
cumſtances, ſays our Author, the taking of 
Zidon, the flight of it's inhabitants, the build- 
ing of Tyre and Thebes, and the beginning of 
the reigns of Abibalus and Cadmus over them, 
are fixed to the 15th or 16th of David's reign. 


3. All this is ſtrongly confirmed by what fol- 
lows. 'Tatian u ſays, there were three ancient 


P Steph. in Azoth. 

4 Juſt. 1. 18. This could not be long before Solomon; 
for inthe beginning of his reign, he calls the inhabitants 
of Tyre Zidonians, 1 Kings v. 6. ſo that theſe new co- 
mers had not yet loſt their old name. And Iſaiah xxiii. 
2, 12, calls Tyre the daughter of Zidon, and the iſle which 
the merchants of Zidon have repleniſhed. 

* Strab. I. 16. | 

s Conon. Il. 32. & 37. 

t Nonn. Pyonyſiac. l. 13. ver. 333. 

u Cont, Grec. wats 

Phoenician 
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Pheenician Hiſtorians, tranſlated into Greek by 


Lætus, who all related under which of their 


Kings the rapture of Europa. happened, and 
mentioned the league between Solomon and 
Hiram; and he adds, that the fame was to be 


found in Menander of Pergamus. And Jo- 


ſephus ” tells us, that the annals of the Tyrians 
from the days of Abibalus and Hiram were ex- 
tant in his time, and that Menander of Perga- 
mus tranſlated them into Greek ; that Hiram's 
friendſhip for Solomon was mentioned in them; 
and that the Temple was founded in the 11th of 


Hiram, which was the 4th of Solomon =. 
Now by the teſtimony of Menander and the 


ancient Phoenician writers abovementioned, the 


rapture of Europa, and conſequently the arrival 


of her brother Cadmus in Greece, happened 


within the reigns of the kings of Tyre mentions 


ed in theſe Hiſtories; and therefore not before 
the reign of Abibalus the firſt of them and father 


of Hiram, nor before that of David who was 


His contemporary. It follows therefore that 
Solomon reigned in the times between the rap- 
tures of Europa and Helena, and that Europ 

and her brother Cadmus flouriſhed in the days 
of David; that Minos, the ſon of Europa, 


flouriſhed in the reign of Solomon, and part of 


the reign of Rehoboam ; and that the children 


of Minos (viz. Androgeos his eldeſt ſon, Deu- 
calion his youngeſt and one of the Argonauts, 
Ariadne the miſtreſs firſt of 'Theſeus and then 
of Bacchus ?, nd Phœdra the wife of Theſeus) 


e 


r 14. 
*I Kings vi. 1. 


Bacchus is ſaid to have been the ſon of aaa the 


daughter of Cadmus. And if Bacchus be Seſoſtris and 


Selac, 


8 
* 
. 
a 
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flouriſhed in the latter days of Solomon, and in 
the reigns of Rehoboam, Abijah and Afa; 
Idomeneus, the grandſon of Minos, was at the 


ſiege of Troy 2; Hiram ſucceeded his father 


Abibalus in the 33d of David; Abibalus found- 
ed the kingdom of 'Tyre 16 or 18 years before, 
about the 15th or 16th of David, when Zidon 
was taken by the Philiſtines ; and the Zidonians 
fed at the ſame time under the conduct of Cad- 
mus, and other leaders, to ſeek new ſeats. 
Therefore, according to the annals of Tyre and 
the ancient Phoenician hiſtorians, Abibalus, Cad- 
mus and Europa, fled from Zidon, and the two 
latter came into Greece about the 16th of Da- 
vity reigh 9. 5 N 


Seſac, this is a new proof that Cadmus flouriſhed in Da- 
vid's time. Add, that ſoon after the return of Seſoftris, 
Phryxus and Helle fled from their ſtep-mother Ino the 
daughter of Cadmus, in a ſhip whoſe enſign was a golden 
Ram, to Metes whom Seſoſtris had left in Colchis, Ino 
was alive therefore inthe 14th of Rehoboam, and conſe- 
quently her father Cadmus could not be older than David. 
z The fiege of Troy being fixed to the 56th or 78th, 
after Solomon's death, and Minos being the nephew of 
Cadmus, this is a further argument for placing the ar- 
rival of the latter in Greece in the days of David. 
2 In Sir I.'s Chronol. p. 115. there is a great er- 
ror of the preſs, 23 being printed inſtead of 33. For 
the Temple being founded in the 4th of Solomon, and 
11th of Hiram, and David hazing reigned 40 years, 
Hiram muſt have ſucceeded his father in the 33d of 
David. VV e 
v The Author makes uſe of this argument alſo to con- 
firm his opinion about the time of the Argonautic Ex- 
pedition, which being about three generations later 
than the coming of Cadmus and Europa into Greece, 
could not be much earlier than 43 years after the death 
r 8 
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IV. That the Phenicians of Tyre were driven 
from the Red- Sea by the Edomites, about 87 years 
after the death of Solomon. 1. The inhabitants 
of Zidon, after it was ſeized by the Philiſtins 
and Edomites, as above mentioned, being 
ſtill poſſeſſed of the trade of the Mediterranean, 
the Tyrians carried on that of the Red-Sea in 
conjunction with Solomon and the ſucceeding 
Kings of Judah, till after the Trojan war; and 
hence it is that Homer celebrates Sidon, but 
ſays nothing of Tyre: and ſo alſo did the Mer- 
Chants of Aradus, Arpad, or Arvad; for in the 
Perſian gulph were two iſlands called Tyre and 
Aradus, which had temples iike the Pheœni- 
cian e. At length, in the reign of Jehoram, 
Edom revolted d from Judah, whereby the trade 
of the Tyrians upon the Red-Sea being inter- 
rupted, they built ſhips for commerce upon the 
Mediterranean, and began to make long voyages 
there to places not yet frequented by the Zido- 
nians ; ſome to the coaſts of Afric beyond the 
Syrtes, where they built Adrymetum, Carthage, 
Leptis, Utica, and Capſa; others to the coaſts 
of Spain, and there founded Gades, Carteia and 

Tarteſſus; others ſtill further, to the fortunate 

| iſlands, Britain, and Thule. Now Jehoram 

reigned 8 years, the two laſt of which he was 

fick in his bowels, and ſo could not then go out 

to war, as he did ©, apainſt the Edomites. 

Place their revolt therefore in the middle of 
the firſt fix years, and it will fall upon the 


c Strab. 1. 16. | 
4 2 Chron, xxl. 8, 10, and 2 Kings viii. 20, 22. 
© 2 Chron, xxl. 9. | 


ba 5th 


ter ranean. 


i Strab. I. 1. p. 48. 
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5th f of Pygmalion King of Tyre, and ſo was 


about 12 or 15 after the taking of Troy; and 


then it was that the Tyrians, by reaſon of this 


revolt, retired from the Red-Sea, and began 


long voyages on the Mediterranean; an inſtance 
whereof we have in Dido, who on the 7th of 
Pygmalion 3 ſailed from Tyre to the coaſt of 
Afric, and there built Carthage. This gave 


occaſion to the tradition among the Perſians 


and the Pheœnicians themſelves, that the latter 
came originally from the Red- Sea, and imme- 


diately undertook long voyages on the Medi- 


2. Strabo i ſpeaking of the firſt men who left 


the coaſts, ventured out into the deep, and un- 
dertook long voyages, names Bacchus, Hercu- 
les, Jaſon, Ulyſſes and Menelaus ; and adds, 
that the navigation of the Phœnicians was cele- 


brated, who went beyond the pillars of Hercu- 


les, and built cities. both there and in the middle 
of the Sea-coaſt of Afric, preſently after the 
Trojan war. Theſe Phoenicians were the Ty- 


f For from the 1ſt of Hiram, or 33d of David, to 


the 7th of Pygmalion, Jeſephus 1.8. 2. from the Tyrian 


Archives reckons 13) years 8 months. Add together 


the 7 years 6 months which David reigned after Hiram 


came to the crown, the 40 years for Solomon, 17 for 
Rehoboam, 3 for Abijah, 40 for Aſa, 25 for Jehoſaphat 
and the 3 firſt of Jehoram, the ſum is 135, and 6 months, 


which falls in with the 5th of Pygmalion, and the 88th 


after Solomon's death: and Troy was taken about 76 


years after it. 

Joſeph. I. 1. cont. Apion. | 7 

n Herod. I. 1. & l. 5. Plin. I. 4. c. 20. Edom, Ery- 
thra and Phenicia, all ſignify a red colour. See Strab. 


J. 1. p. 42. 
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rians k, who built Carthage in Afric, Carteia in 
Spain, and Gades in the iſland of that name 
without the Straits; and gave the name of Her- 
cules to their leader, and Heraclea to the city 
Carteia which he built. Hercules was alſo called 
Melcartus, 7. e. King of Carteia. After his 
death they built a Temple ! to him in Gades, 
and adorned it with the ſculptures of his labours, 
his hydra, and the horſes to whom he threw 
Diomedes to be devoured. In this 'Temple was 
Teucer's golden belt, and Pygmalion's golden 
olive bearing ſmaragdine Gut ; which plainly 
ſhew it was built about their time. The Tyrian 
Hercules could not be older than the Trojan 
war, becauſe the Tyrians did not begin to navi- 
gate the Mediterranean till after that war ; for 
Homer and Heſiod knew nothing of it, and yet 


this Tyrian Hercules went to the coaſts of Spain, 
| and was buried in Gades a, 


V. That the Greeks began ſoon after the time 
of Lycurgus to build Triremes, and to ſend Colo- 
mes into Sicily and Italy, which gave 5M name 
of Gracia magna to thoſe countries. 1. It has 
been ſhowed above ®, that Lycurgus Aourihed 
a little more than 300 years before the end of 
the Peloponneſian war. Now 'Thucydides® ſays, 
that the Corinthians were the firſt among the 
Greeks who built Triremes, and that a Ship- 
carpenter went from Corinth to Samos, where 

he built four Ships, goo years before the end of 


k Boch, Can. 1. 1. c. 34. 


1 Philoftr, in vit. Apollon. I. 5. c. 1. apud Photium. 
m Arnob. I. 1. & Mela. 
n Pag. 16, 17, 18. 


he 
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the Peloponneſian war ?, and that 260 years be- 
fore the end of that war 4 there was a ſea- fight 
between the Corinthians and Corcyræans, which 
was the oldeſt in hiſtory. Hts 


2. Thucydides ſays alſo, that the fr colony 
which the Greeks ſent into Sicily, went from 
Chalcis in Eubcea, and built Naxus ; that the 
next year Archias went from Corinth, and built 


Syracuſe ; and that about the ſame time Lamis 


went thither with a colony from Megara, and 
lived firſt at Trotilum, then at Leontini, and 
died at 'Thapſus near Syracuſe ; that after his 
death, this colony was invited by Hyblo to Me- 
gara in Sicily, where they lived 245 years, till 
they were expelled by Gelo. Now Gelo flou- 


. riſhed about 78 years before the end of the Pe- 
| loponneſian war: Count back the 78 and 245 
years, and about 12 more for the reign of Lamis 


after his coming into Sicily, and this reckoning 
will place the building of Syracuſe 335 years © 
before the end of the Peloponnefiah war: and 
about that time it is placed by Euſebius, and o- 
thers. But it might probably be 20 or 30 years 
later; for the antiquities of thoſe days were al- 
ways raiſed more or leſs by the Greeks *, 


VI. That 
i. e. inthe 19th Olympiad. 

2 i. e. in the 29th Olymp. 
r 5. e. in the 10th Olympiad. 
Ihe Author uſes this argument to confirm the time 
to which he had above fixed the ſiege of Troy. Thucy- 
dides in the ſame place tells us, that the Greeks began 
to come into Sicily almoſt 300 years after the Siculi had 
invaded that iſland with an army from Italy. Suppoſe 
it 280 years after, and the building of Syracuſe 310 


years before the end of the Peloponneſian War; mon 
$ 2 4 b ſc 1 r 
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VI. That Phidon was contemporary to Solon, 
and preſided in the Olympic games in the 45th 
Olympiad. 1. The kingdom of Macedon was 
founded by Caranus and Perdiccas *, who fled 
from Argos in the reign of Phidon the brother 
of Caranus. Alexander the ſon of Amyntas K. 
of Macedon was contemporary to Xerxes K. of 
Perſia, and died An. 4. Olymp. 79. He was 
ſucceeded by Perdiccas, and he by his ſon 
Archelaus, who wasthegth King of Macedon u. 
Now, by reckoning above 40 years a-piece to 
theſe Kings, Chronologers have made Phidon 
and Caranus older than the Olympiads. But if 
you reckon them at the medium of 18 or 20 
years a-piece, the firſt ſeven reigns counted back 
from the death of the ſaid Alexander, An. 4. 
Olymp. 79, will place the dominion of Phidon, 
and the beginning of the kingdom of Macedon 
about the 46th or 47th Olympiad. 


2. It could ſcarcebe earlier; for Leocides the 
ſon of Phidon, and Megacles the ſon of Alcme- 
on, at one and the ſame time courted Agariſta 
the daughter of Cliſthenes King of Sicyon “. 
Therefore Phidon and Alcmzon were contem- 
porary. Now the Amphictyons, by the advice 


that invaſion of Sicily by the Siculi will have been 590 
years before the end of that war, i. e. about the 27thof 
Solomon's reign. Hellanicus (ap. Dionyſ. I. 1. p. 15.) 
ſays it was in the third generation, and Philiſtius of 
Syracuſe that it was 80 years before the Trojan War, 
which muſt conſequently have been later than the days 
of Solomon and Rehoboam, and could not be mue 
earlier than where Sir Iſaac has placed it. 
Herodot. | 8. c. 137. 
» Thucyd. I. 2. ad extr. 
Herodot. I. 6. c. 1 27. 


of 
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of Solon, made Alcmæon, Cliſthenes and Eu- 
rolycus their generals in the war againſt Cirrha 


which according to the marbles was conquered 
An. 2. Olymp. 47. Phidon therefore, and his 


brother Caranus, were contemporary to Solon, 
Alemæon, Cliſthenes and Eurolycus, and flou- 


riſhed about the 48th or 49th Olympiad. They 
were alſo contemporary in their latter days to 
Cræſus; for Solon converſed with him, and 
Alcmæon entertained and conducted the meſſen- 
gers which he ſent to conſult the Oracle at Del- 
phi An. 1. Olymp. 56. according to the marbles. 
But theſe times taken from the marbles having 


been collected by reckoning the reigns of Kings 


equipollent to generations, and three of them to 
Ioo years or more; and the reigns of Kings be- 
ing really ſhorter, one with another, in the 
proportion of about 4 to 7; the Chronology of 
the marbles till the conqueſt of Media by Cyrus, 
An. 4. Olymp. 60. will come much nearer the 
truth, if reduced in that proportion. By this 


reckoning Cirrha was conquered An. 1. Olymp. 


33; Alcmzon entertained the meſſengers of 


| Creeſus An. 1. Olymp. 58. four years before the 


conqueſt of Sardes by Cyrus ; and the tyranny 
of Piſiſtratus began'at Athens An. 3. Olymp. 57. 
inſtead of An. 4. Olymp. 54 _ 


3. Tphitus * and his ſucceſſors preſided both 
in the temple of Jupiter Olympius and in 
the Olympic games, till the 26th Olympiad, 
the victors being always rewarded with a Tripos. 


But then the Piſæans getting above the Eleans 


began to preſide, rewarded the victors with a 
crown, and inſtituted the Carnéa to Apollo 


« Strab, I. 8. p. 3. | 
8 © < 
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They continued to preſide till Phidon interrupt- 
ed them, which he did in the 49th Olympiad. 
For in the 48th the b Piſceans having confede- 

rated with ſeveral Greeks fell upon the Eleans, 
and in the end were beaten. During this war it 
was very probably that Phidon preſided in the 
Olympic games; for in the 5oth Olympiad, to 
put an end to the contentions of the Kings about 
_ preſiding, two men were choſen by lot out of 
the city Elis to preſide e. 


VII. The time of Draco's being Archon, of S-. 
lou's making his laws and viſiting Cræſus. Ac- 
cording to Ptolomy's Canon Cyrus took Baby- 
lon nine years before his death, or An. Nabonaſſ. 
20g. and An., 2. Olymp. 60; he took Sardes 
An. 1. Olymp. 59. as Scaliger collects from So- 
ſicrates. Now Cxcœſus was at that time King of 
Lydia, and had reigned 14 years, and therefore 
be began to reign An. 3. Olymp. 55. After 
Solon had made his laws, he obliged the Athe- 
nians by oath. to obſerve them till he returned 
from his travels. He ſtaid abroad 10 years, and 


SPanſl 5.69; 5: „F 
c 'This agrees perfectly well with the period of the 
Return of the Heraclides, as determined above. For 
Strabo (1 8. p. 358) ſays, that Phidon was the tenth 
from Temenus, one of the three brothers who led back 
the Heraclides, and had the kingdom of Argos for his 
mare; not the tenth king, but the tenth from father to ſon, 
including Temenus. If 27 years be reckoned to a ge- 
neration, the 9 intervals will ameunt. ta 243, which 
counted back from the 48th Olympiad, in which Phidon 
flouriſhed, will place the Return of the Heraclides about 
Jo years before the firſt Olymp. as ahove. Chronologers 
have generally reckoned 515 years between that Return 
and 4 48th Olymp. and Phidon the 7th from Teme- 
nus, Which is at the rate of 85 years to a generation, 
one with another, and therefore not to be admitted. 
x upon 
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upon his return found Piſiſtratus began to affect 
the tyranny, which made him travel once more; 
and about this time Crœſus invited him to Sardes. 
Now before Solon went to Sardes, Crœſus had 
conquered all Aſia minor, as far as the river 
 Halys ; and therefore he received Solon's viſit 
towards the latter part of his reign ; ſo that we 
may place it upon the gth year thereof, An. 3. 
Olymp. 57; and the Legiſlature of Solon 12 
years earlier, An. 3. Olymp. 54; and that of 
Draco to years earlier ſtill, An. 1. Olymp. 52. 
After Solon had viſited Craſus, he went into 
Cilicia and other parts, and died abroad the 
next year, which was the 2d of the tyranny of 
Piſiſtratus, An. 4. Olymp. 57. i ee 
We have now ſhewed, ſays our great Au- 
6e thor, that the Phœnicians of Zidon, under 
© the conduct of Cadmus and other Captains, 
6e flying from their enemies, came into Greece 
ce with Letters and other arts, about the 16th 
& year of King David's reign ; that Europa, 
© the ſiſter of Cadmus, fled fome days before 
<« him from Zidon, and came to Crete; where 
c ſhe became the mother of Minos, about the 
ce 18th or 2oth year of David's reign ; that Se- 
« ſoſtris and the great Bacchus, and by conſe- 
« quence alſo Oſiris, were one and the ſame 
& King of Egypt with Seſac, came out of 
“e it in the 5th year of Rehoboam to in- 
c yade the nations, and died 25 years after So- 
ce lomon ; that the Argonautic Expedition was 
& about 43 years after the death of Solomon; 
ce that Troy was taken about 76 or 78 years af- 
© ter the death of Solomon; that the Pheœni- 
ce cians of Tyre were driven from the Red Sea 
<< by the Edomites, about 87 years after the 
« death of Solomon, and within two or three 
: E 2 é years 
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5 years began to make long voyages upon the 
Mediterranean, ſailing to Spain, and be- 
6 yond, under a Commander, whom for his 
e induſtry, conduct and diſcoveries, they ho- 
„ noured with the names of Melcartus and Her- 
& cules ; that the return of the Heraclides into 
© Peloponneſus, was about 158 years after the 
© death of Solomon; that Lycurgus the Legi- 
„ {ator reigned at Sparta, and gave the three 
© Diſcs to the Olympic treaſury, An. 1. O- 
© 1lymp. 18. or 273 years after the death of So- 
c lomon, the Quinquertium being at that time 
& added to the Olympic games; that the 
 ©& Greeks began ſoon after to build Triremes, 

© and to ſend colonies into Sicily and Italy, 
& which gave the name of Gracia magna to 
© thoſe countries; that the firſt Meſſenian war 
© ended about 3 50 years after the death of So- 
&« lomon d or An. 1. Olymp. 37; that Phidon 
© was contemporary to Solon, and preſided in 
ce the Olympic games in the 49th Olympiad, 
ce or 397 years after the death of Solomon; that 
£© Draco was Archon, and made his laws An. x. 
* Olymp. 52; and Solon, An. 3. Olymp. 54.; and 
ce that Solon viſited Crœſus An. 3. Olymp. 51, or 
6 433 years after the death of Solomon; and 
e Sardes was taken by Cyrus 438 years, and Ba- 
© bylon by Cyrus 443 years, and Ecbatane by 
& Cyrus 445 years after the death of Solomon: 
And theſe periods being ſettled, they become 
&« foundation for building the Chronology of 
© ancient times upon them; and nothing 
& more remains for ſettling ſuch a Chronology, 


d See p. 14, 15. and note i. The Return of the 
Heraclides was 158 years after the death of Solomon, 
and the end of the firſt Meſſenian war 190 years later 
than that Return : which two ſums make about 3 5o. 
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the remaining part of the Work. But as the 
arguments he uſes conſiſt of ſeveral chains of 


particularly with reſpect to the times of their 
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great and laſting Empire under their Kings Am- 


ter to Solomon, about the year before Chriſt 10193 


who certainly lived in the age of the Gods of 
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ce than to make theſe periods a little exacter, if | 
it can be, and to ſhew how the antiquities of | 
Greece, Egypt, Aſſyria, Chaldæa and Me- 
* dia, may ſuit therewith. | 

This our great Author proceeds to execute in 


hiſtorical facts which cannot poſſibly be ſhortned, ' 
I ſhall only mention the chief corrections he 
makes in the Chronology of ancient Empires, 


Riſe and Fall. | | 
The Egyptians antiently boaſted of a very 


mon, Oſiris, Bacchus, Seſoſtris, Hercules, Mem- 
non, Ec. reaching Eaſtward to the Indies, and 
Weſtward to the Atlantic Ocean; and out of 
vanity made this monarchy ſome thouſands of 
years older than the world. But Sir Iſaac ſhows 
that Ammon the eldeſt of thoſe Princes was 
contemporary to David, and married his daugh- 


and that his ſon Seſoſtris, called alſo Oſiris, Bac- 
chus, Hercules, and Seſac, was about the ſame 
Ape with Rehoboam, and ſpoiled the temple in - 
his reign about 994 years before Chriſt. For 
1. Beſides what has been ſaid of Seſoſtris above, 


Egypt, being deified by ſeveral names, Neptune 
and his ſon Atlas made war upon the Gods, who 
were the founders of the Empire of Egypt; 
and Ulyſſes found Calypſo the daughter of At- 
las in the iſland Ogygia, perhaps Gadir, pre- 
ſently after the Trojan war, which therefore was 
but two generations later than the wars of the 
Gods, and the riſe of the Empire of Egypt. 
2. This ſame Neptune, aſſiſted by Apollo or 
E 3 Orus, 
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Orus, fortified 'Troy with a wall in the reign of 
Laomedon the father of Priam, and left many 
natural children in Greece, ſome of whom were 
Argonauts, and others contemporary to them. 
So that he and the Gods of Egypt flouriſhed 
only one generation before the Argonautic Ex- 
pedition. 3. All hiſtorians f agree that Menes 
reigned in Egypt next after the Gods, turned 
theriver into a new channel, made a bridge up- 
on it, and over - againſt the place where Grand- 
Cairo now ſtands built Memphis, and the body 
of a magnificent temple to Vulcan. Now all. 
theſe circumſtances ' agree alſo to Memnon or 
Amenophis, from whom Memphis had its Egyp- 
tian names Moph, Noph, Menof or Menuf, 
as it is ſtill called by the Arabian hiſtorians. 
The Greeks, before the days of Heſiod, feigned 
that Memnon or Amenophis was the ſon of 
Titbonus the,elder brother of Priam, who be- 
ing a beautiful youth, was carried into Ethiopia 
among other captives to Seſoſtris. Memnon or 
Amenophis was therefore, according to thoſe 
antient Greeks, one generation younger than 
Tithonus and his brother Priam, and was born 
after the return of Seſoſtris into Egypt; ſuppoſe 
16 or 20 years after the death of Solomon. He 
is ſaid to have lived very long, and ſo might 
dye about 95 years after Solomon, as we reckon- 
ed above. Sir Iſaac thinks bim to have been the 
ſon of Zerah the Ethiopian whom he ſucceeded. 
His ſucceſſors Rameſes, Moeris, Aſychis, and 
Pſammiticus built the Weſtern, Northern, 
Eaſtern, and Southern Porticos of the temple 
of Vulcan, which Menes or Amenophis founded ; 
Pſammiticus, who built the laſt, lived 300 years 


0 after 
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after the defeat of Zerah by Aſa, and it is not 
likely that this temple could be more than 300 
years in building. From theſe things it follows, 
that the reign of the Gods of Egypt, whom 
Amenophis immediately ſucceeded in the days of 
Aſa, could not be more antient than Sir Iſaac 


has made it. 4. Add, that Solon having travelled. 


into Egypt, and converſed with the prieſts of 
Sais about their antiquities, wrote a Poem of 


what he had learnt ; and from thence Plato f 


tells us, that the wars of the great Gods of 
Egypt were in the days of Cecrops and Erech- 
theus, and a little before Theſeus, or about one 
generation before the Argonautic Expedition. 

Oſyris or Seſoſtris being ſlain in the 5th of 


Aſa by his brother Japetus, whom the Egypti- 


ans called Typhon, Python, and Neptune, the 
Libyans under Japetus, and his fon Atlas, in- 
vaded Egypt, and raiſe. that famous war be- 
tween the gods and the giants, from whence 
the Nile had the name of Eridanus. But Orus 
the ſon of Oſiris having prevailed by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Ethiopians, reigned till the 1 5th of 
Aſa; and then Zerah having invaded Egypt with 

an army of Ethiopians, drowned Orus, the Phae- 
ton of the Poets, in Eridanus. Zerah was that 
| ſame year routed by Aſa, ſo that he could not 
recover himſelf, and was ſucceeded by Ameno- 


phis, a youth of the royal family of the Ethio- 


pians, and probably his ſon. But the people of 
the lower Egypt revolting from him ſet up 
Ofarſiphus for their king, and calling in a great 
body of Phoenicians to ſupport him obliged 
Amenophis, with the remains of his father's 


army, to retire from the lower Egypt to Mem- 
phis, which he built and fortified againſt Oſar- 


ſiphus. After this he retired into Ethiopia, 


f In Timeo, & Critia. 
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where he ſtaid 13 years; and then coming back 


with a great army ſubdued the lower Egypt, 


expelling the people who had lately been called 


in from Pheœnicia. And this Sir Iſaac takes to 
be the ſecond expulſion of the ſhepherds, the 


firſt having been, he thinks, in the days of 
Samuel and Eli, and in the reigns of Miſphrag- 


muthoſis and Amoſis. In the midſt of theſe 
diſtractions the Princes of Greece thinking this 
a good opportunity to free themſelves from the 
yoke of Egypt which Seſoſtris had laid upon 
them, contrived the Argonautic Expedition, 


and ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to the nations upon the 
coaſts of the Mediterranean and Euxine ſeas for 


that purpoſe, about 43 years after the death of 
Solomon ; and by theſe things the mighty Em- 


pire of Egypt was broken to pieces. About 


the year before Chriſt 788, the Aſſyrians and 
Ethiopians revolted from Aſychis, and Egypt 


itſelf was again divided into ſeveral ſmall king- 


doms. Sabacon the Ethiopian taking advantage 


of this diviſion invaded and conquered Egypt 
about 751 years before Chriſt, and three or four 
before the Era of Nabonaſſar; the Egyptians 
who fled from him to Babylon having carried the 


form of their year thither. About 80 years 
after this, and 6yx before Chriſt, Aſerhadon 


king of Aſſyria ſubdued Egypt, and committed 


the government of it to twelve: Princes, who 


after his death revolted from the Aſſyrians, and 


reigned there together for 15 years; and then 
Pſammiticus, one of them, conquered all the 
reſt. At laſt, in the year of Nabonaſſar 178, 


before Chriſt 369, Nebuchadnezzar invaded and 


ſubdued Egypt, which continued ſubje& to Ba- 
bylon for 40 years, till the death of Cyrus; and 
then recovering its liberty, it was again con- 


quered 
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quered by Cambyſes, An. Nabonaſſ. 223 or 


224, before Chriſt 526, and has ever ſince con- 
tinued in ſervitude, as was predicted by the 


Prophets. 5 is 


The Empire of the A4ſſyrians is made as old 


as Noah's flood within 60 or 70 years by Cteſias, 
and the antient Greek and Latin Writers who 
copied from him, and is ſuppoſed to have been 


founded by Nimrod. Sir Iſaac allows that Nim- 
rod founded a kingdom at Babylon, and perhaps 
extended it into Aſſyria; and adds, that it was 
but of ſmall extent, if compared with the Em- 
pires which roſe up afterwards, being confined 
to the fertile plains of Chaldæa, Chalonitis, and 
Aſſyria, watered by the Tigris and Euphrates : 


and that if it had been greater, it could not 
have continued long ſo, it being the cuſtom in 
| thoſe early ages for every father to divide his 
territories among his ſons. Thus, ſays he, 
Noah was king of all the world, Cham of all 


Afric, and Japhet of all Europe and Aſia minor, 
but left no ſtanding kingdoms. For, 1. 'The 


four kings who in the days of Abraham invaded 


the ſouthern coaſt of Canaan, came from the 
countries where Nimrod had reigned, and 
perhaps were ſome of his poſterity who had 
ſhared his conqueſts. After the days of Nimrod 


we hear no more of an Aſſyrian Empire till the 


days of Pul, 790 years before Chriſt. Homer 
is entirely filent about it, though he celebrates 
the kings of Egypt and of Perſia Nay, 2. It 
appears from ſcripture s and hiſtory, that all the 
countries over which the Empire of Aſſyria 
could be ſuppoſed to extend, were ſubject to 


© Tudg. iii. 8. 2 Sam. viii, and x. Am. i. 5. 2 Kings 


xvii. 31, and xix. 12+ Gen, X11, and x. 10, Iſa. x. 9. 


other 
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other Lords than the Aſſyrians at the very time 
When this Empire is ſuppoſed to flouriſh, and 
continued ſo till the days of Pul and his ſucs 
ceſſors. Seſac and Memnon were great con- 
querors, and reigned over Chaldæa, Aſſyria, 
and Perſia ; and yet in their hiſtories there is 
not a word of any oppoſition made to them by 
an Aſſyrian Empire then ſtanding: but on the 
contrary, Suſiana, Media, Perſia, Bactria, 
Armenia, Cappadocia, &c. were conquered by 
them, and continued in ſubjection to the kings 
of Egypt till after the long reign of Rameſes 
the ſon of Memnon; which things are utterly 
inconſiſtent with the being of an Aſſyrian Em- 
pire before and at that time. 3. The golden 
cup of Semiramis was preſerved till the con- 
. queſt of Crœſus by Darius the Mede 549 years 
before Chriſt, which makes it very improbable 
ſhe ſhould have lived ſo many ages before that 
time, as Chronologers have generally reckoned 
the did h. 5. Niniveh the capital of the 
Aſſyrian Empire, though it was a large city in 
the days of Jonah, (who propheſied in the 
latter end of the reign of Jehoahaz, and the begin- 
ning of the reigh of Joaſh, kings of Iſrael, 
then afflicted by the kings of Syria, about 60 
years before the reign of Pul, ) was full of pa- 
ſtures for cattle, ſo that it contained only 120 
thouſand perſons ; and was not yet grown ſo 
great and potent, as not to be terrified at the 
preaching of the Prophet, nor above the fear 
of being invaded and ruined by it's neighbours 
within 40 days. It had indeed got free from 


h Sir Tſaac makes Semiramis to be the Queen of 
Nabonaſſar Pul's younger ſon, who, he ſays, finiſhed 
the eity of Babylon which his father Pul had founded, 
and called one of the gates of -it by thename of his 
Queen Semiramis. 

the 
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the dominion of Egypt ſome time before, and 
had a Monarch of its own, but he was not yet 
called the king of Aſſyria, but the king of 
Nineveh only; and his Proclamation: for a 


_ Faſt was not publiſhed in ſeveral nations, nor in 
all Aſſyria, but only in that city, and perhaps 
the villages and ſuburbs thereof. But ſoon after, 


viz. in the reign of Pul, its Kings began to be 
called Kings of Aſſyria. 6. Amos propheſied in 
the reign of Jeroboam the ſon of Joaſh, about 
ten or twenty years before the reign of Pul; 
and he ſpeaking * of the judgments which God 
threatened to bring upon Iſrael by the Aſſyrians, 
does not name them, but calls them a nation to 


be raiſed up. Whereas in the books of the other 


prophets, which were written after the monar- 
chy grew up, it is openly named upon all oc- 
caſions; but in this of Amos not once, though 
the captivity of Iſrael and Syria by the A ſſyrians 
be the ſubject of the prophecy, and that of Iſ- 


rael often threatened: he only ſays in general, 


that Syria ſhould go into captivity beyond Kir, 
and Iſrael be carried away beyond Damaſcus, 
by - a nation to be raiſed up, whom they yet 
feared not. 7. The ſame prophet ! *threat- 
ening Iſrael with what had lately befallen 
other nations, mentions no place then con- 
quered by the Aſſyrians, except one, Calneh 


m or Chalonitis, which ſtood upon the Tigris 


between Babylon and Nineveh. 'The' other 
places, Gath 'and Hamath, with the fate of 
which he: threatens his countrymen, had been 
conquered juſt before, the one by Uzziah n K. 
of Judah, and the other by Jeroboam oe King 
i Jon. iii. 6, 7. k Amos vi. 13, 14. 
Amos vi. 2. | | ? 
m Calneh or Calno was founded by Nimrod, and ſtood 
where Bagdad now ſtands. 3 — 
* 2 Chron, xxvi. 6. 2 Kings xiv. 25. of 
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of Iſrael: and this argues that the King of 


Nineveh was but juſt beginning that vaſt career 
of victories which we read of ſoon after, in the 
meſſage which Sennacherib (when warring in 
Syria, about ſeven years after the captivity of the 
ten tribes, and in the 16th Olympiad) ſent to 


the K. of Judah p and alſo in Iſaiah 4; where 
the deſtruction brought upon all the Countries 
round about Aſſy ria, is recited as freſh in the 


memory of the Iſraelites. 8. All theſe Nations 
r had till now their ſeveral gods, and each ac- 
counted his god the god of his own land, and 


the defender thereof againſt the gods of the 
neighbouring countries, and particularly againſt 


thoſe of Aſſyria; and therefore they were never 
till now united under the Aſſyrian monarchy, 
eſpecially ſeeing the King of Aſſyria does not 
boaſt of their being conquered oftener than 
once. 9. Immediately after the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonian captivity, they are 


_ repreſented as having been afflicted ſince the time 


of the kings of Aſſyria unto that day; that is, 
from the riſe of the Aſſyrian Empire; and 
Paleſtine was not moleſted by the Aſſyrians till 


the days of Pul, who with his Succeſfors afflict- 
ed Iſrael, and conquered the nations round about 


them: Iſrael continued in its greatneſs till Pul's 


time; for after Jeroboam had conquered Damaſ- 


cus and Hamath, his Succeſſor Menahem deſtroy- 


ed Tiphſah with its territories upon Euphrates, 


becauſe they opened not to him; but Pul being 
now grown formidable by ſome victories, obliged 
Menahem to buy his peace. From all theſe cir- 


P 2 Kings xix. 11. 
a Iſa. x. 8. 3 
2 Kings xvii. 24» 30 31. and xviii. 33, 345 35. 
2 Chron. xxx11. 13, 15. gs | 
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cumſtances, Pul may be juſtly reckoned the firſt 


Conqueror and Founder of this Empire; for 


God ſtirred up the ſpirit of Pul, and the ſpirit of 
Tiglath-Pileſer King of Aſſyria *. _ PR 

When Pul died, he was ſucceeded at Nineveh 
by his eldeſt ſon Tiglath- Pileſer, at the ſame 
time that he left Babylon with the Province of 
Chaldæa to his younger ſon Nabonaſſar ; but in 
the 68th year of Nabonaſſar, it was again uni- 
ted to the Aſſyrian Empire by Aſſerhadon, the 
ſon of Sennacherib. This Sennacherib invaded 
Phenicia in the 14th of Hezekiah, and at- 


| tempted Egypt; but Sethon, or Sevechus K. of 
Egypt, and Tirhakah King of Ethiopia coming 


againſt him, he loſt in one night 185 thouſand 
men t. Upon this defeat he returned in haſte 
to Nineveb, where he was ſoon after {lain by 


two of his ſons. The Medes, encouraged by 
the great ſlaughter of his army, which had ex- 


ceedingly weakened him, took that opportunity 
u to revolt from the Aſſyrians. In the year of 
Nabonaſſar 123, Nabopolaſſar General of 
Chyniladon's forces in Chaldæa revolted from 
him, and became King of Babylon. At length 
Nebuchadnezzar, the ſon of Nabopolaſſar, mar- 


2 x Chron. v. 20. | 3 | 
t As ſome ſay by a plague, or perhaps by lightning, 
or a fiery wind which blows ſometimes in the deſarts 
of Afric; or rather he was ſurpriſed in the night by 
the two Kings: for, in memory of this action, the E- 
yptians erected a ſtatue to Sethon, with a Mouſe in his 
and, which was their ſymbol of Deſtruction. Some not 
underſtanding this, pretended that à great multitude of 
Mice gnawed all the bow-ſtrings of the Aſſyrians in one 
night, ſo that they became an eaſy prey to their ene- 
mies. 
u Tobit 1. 15. yi | | 
w Alex. Polyhiſt. apud Euſeb. in Chron. p. 46. & ap. 
Syncell. p. 210. of of | 


ried 


/ 
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ried Amyite, the ſiſter of Cyaxeres, and daugh- 
ter of Aſtyages King of Media. Theſe two fa- 
milies being thus united, conſpired againſt the 
Aſſyrians; and Nebuchadnezzar and Cyaxeres 
led the armies of Chaldæa and Media againſt 
Nineveh, flew Sarac the fon of Chyniladon, 
deſtroyed the city, and ſhared the kingdom of 
the Aſſyrians, in the year of Nabonaſſar 140. 
This victory, which the Jews refer to the Chal- 


deans, the Greeks to the Medes, Tobit, Poly- 
hiſtor, Joſephus and Cteſias to both, gave a be- 


ginning to the great ſucceſſes of Nebuchadnez- 


zar and Cyaxeres, and laid the foundation of 
the two contemporary Empires of the Babylo- 


nians and Medes, into which that of the Mri- 


ans was divided. That the fall of the Aſſyrian 
empire is to be fixed to the year of Nabonaſſar 
140, or the 2d of Jehoiakim, appears from 
hence: In the reign of Joſiah, when Zepha- 
niah propheſied, Nineveh and the kingdom of 
Aſſyria were ſtanding, and their fall then pre- 
dicted by that prophet *; and in the end of his 
reign, Pharaoh Nechoh King of Egypt, the 


Succeſſor of Pſammitichus, went up againſt the 


King of Aſſyria to the river Euphrates, to fight 
againſt Carchemiſh, or Circutium, and in his 
way thither flew Joſiah Y; and therefore the laſt 
K. of Aſſyria was not then flain. But in the 
zd and 4th years of Jehoiakim the Succeſſor of 
Joſiah, the two Conquerors having taken Ni- 
neveh, and finiſhed the war in Aſſyria, led their 
forces againſt the K. of Egypt, as an invader 
of their right of conqueſt, and having beat 


him at Carchemiſh, took * from him whatever 


* Zeph. i. 1. & ii. 13. 3 

2 Kings xxiii. 29, 2 Chron. xxxv. 20. 

2 2 Kings xxiv. 7. Jer. xlvi. 2. Euſeb. Præp. I. 9. 
Ce 35 | 


him 
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he had newly taken from the Aſſyrians. 80 
that the taking of Nineveh, and the killing of 
Sarac happening after the death of Joſiah, and 
before the third of Jeholakim, the fall of the 
Aſſyrian empire, and the riſe of thoſe of Baby- 
lon and Media, may juſtly be placed on the ad of 
Jehoiakim, or the 140th of Nabonaſſar, bef. 


Ch. 608. | 


But in order to determine the years of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the founder of the Babylonian em- 
pire, and of Jehoiakim and Zedekiah more 
exactly, and thereby to connect the Chrono- 
logy of the Jews in the Old Teſtament with 
that of later times, our Author obſerves from 
Ptolomy's Canon, that Nabopolaſſar died in the 
year of Nabonaſſar 144, and Nebuchadnezzar 
his ſon in the 187th of the ſame. ra. Now 
the year of his death was the 37th of Jeconiah's 
captivity *, which therefore begun in the 150th 
of Nabonaſſar. It began in the 8th of Nebuchad- 
nezzar's reign b, who therefore was made king by 
bis father in the year of Nabouaſſar 142, two 
years before he died. It alſo begun in the 11th 
of {ehoiakim's reign © ; for the firſt of Nebuchad- 
nezzar was the fourth of Jehoiakim d: therefore 
Jeboiatim ſucceeded bis father Fofiah in the' year 
of Nabouaſſar 139. Jeconiah his fon reigned 
three months, ending. with this. captivity, and 
the foth year of his captivity was the 18th. of 
Nebuchadnezzar's reign ©; and the 11th of his 
brother and ſucceſſor Zodeviah, in which Jeru- 
ſalem was taken, was the 19th of Nebuchad- 


22 Kirgs xxv. 27. 

v2 Kings xxiv. 12. | 

2 Kings xxiii. 36. 2 Chron, XXXvI. 5. 
4 Jer. 'Xxv. I. | : ho 
e Jer. XX811. 1. 
JAR nezzar's 
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nezzar's reign. Therefore Fern/alem was taken, 


and the Temple burnt, in the year of Nabonaſſar 


160, about twenty years after the Deſtruction 
of Nineveh. To this add, that the reign of 


Darius Hyſtaſpis over Perſia, by the Canon and 


the conſent of all Chronologers, and by ſeveral 
eclipſes of the moon, began in ſpring in the 
year of Nabonaſſar 227: and that in the 4th 
year of his reign, in the 4th day of the gth 
Moneth Chiſleu, the Jews are repreſented f as 
having faſted and mourned in the 5th month 
for the burning of the temple, and in the 7th 
for the death of Gedaliah, during 70 years; 
which being counted backwards from that time, 
will place the burning of the temple and death 
of Gedaliah in the year of Nabonaſſar 160, as 


above. = 


But in comparing Ptolomy's Canon with the 
Jewiſh Chronicles it muſt be obſerved, that as 
the Chaldæan Aſtronomers always counted the 
reigns of their kings by the years of Nabonaſlar, 
beginning them at the laſt Thoth s of their pre- 

$ 97 3; deceſſor's 


f Zech. vii. 4 5 h 
. © The Chaldean and Egyptian year conſiſted of 365 
days, which wants 5 hours 49 minutes of the Equi- 
nodtial year, and their Thoth or firſt day of it for that 


_ reaſon was continually moving backwards about one day 


in 4 years. 'This year begun firſt in Egypt on the Ver- 
nal Equinox 96 years after the death of Solomon; and 
about 137 years after that, it begun firſt in Babylon on 


the 26th of February, O.S. and was called the Ara of 


Nabonaſſar. The Jewiſh year was Lunifolar, and the 
firſt day of 1t upon that account very uncertain. All 
their months begun with the new moon, and their firſt 
month Abib or Niſan contiined part of our March, and 
part of April. It had its name from the earing of corn 
in that month, and the Paſſover was kept upon the 14th 
day of it, the moon being then full. But if the corn 
was not then ripe enough for offering the firſt _ - he 
| eſtiva 
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deceſſor's reign ; ſo the Jews, as their Authors 


ſay, counted the reigns of their kings by the 


years of Moſes M beginning every year in the 


ſame manner with the month Niſan. So that 


if any king began his reign but a few days 


before the Thoth, or the beginning of Niſan, 


it was reckoned to him for a whole year, and 
the firſt Thoth or Niſan in his reign was the 
beginning of his ſecond year. Thus the firſt 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, according to the 
Jewiſh reckoning, began with the month Niſan 
in the year of Nabonaſſar 142; and his ninth 

year, and the firſt of Jeconiah's captivity, and 
Zedekiah's reign, began with the month Niſan, 
in the year of Nabonaſſar 150; and his 18th 
year, and the roth of Zedekiah began with the 
month Niſan in the year of Nabonaſlar 159. 


Now in the gth of Zedekiah, Nebuchadnezzar 


invaded Judza, and in the roth month of that 
year he beſieged Jeruſalem b; and from hence 


to the toth month in the ſecond of Darius are 


exactly Jo years: and ſo much Zechariah makes 
it  'Theſe things being thus fixed, the Chro- 
nology of the Old Teſtament may be connected 
with later times. For from the death of So- 


lomon to the gth of Zedekiah, in which Ne- 


buchadnezzar invaded Judæa, and laid ſiege to 
Jeruſalem, were 390 years, as appears from 


Ezekiel iv. and by ſumming up the years of the 


kings of Judah; and from the gth of Zedekiah 


feſtival was put off by adding an intercalary month to 
the end of the year; and the harveſt was got in before 
the Pentecoſt, and the other fruits gathered before the 
feaſt of the 7th month. | ; 

Of this we have an inftance in 1 Kings vi. I. 

» 2 Kings xxv, 1. Jer. xxxiv. I. xXxxix. 1. and Iii. 49. 

ech 1, 7, 12. 
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inclufively to the vulgar ra of Chriſt there 
were 590 years: and theſe two numbers with 
half the reign of Solomon make juſt a thouſand 

ears. 9 5 

7 the Chaldæans and Medes together de- 
ſtroyed the Aſſyrian Empire, and upon its ruins 
founded thoſe of Babylon and Media; ſo the 
Empire of Babylon was not long after deſtroyed 
by the Medes in the 21oth year of Nabonaſſar, 
that famous city being then taken by Cyrus, the 
general and brother-in-law of Darius the Mede, 
the ſon and ſucceſſor of Cyaxeres, who in con- 
junction with Nebuchadnezzar took and deſtroy- 
ed Niniveh, and with it the Aſſyrian Empire, as 
has been ſaid. Herodotus and others make Cy- 
rus the immediate ſucceſſor of his grandfather 
Aſtyages, before whom they place Cyaxares; 
but according to Sir Iſaac, Aſtyages, Cyaxares 
and Darius reigned ſucceſſively over the Medes 
before Cyrus; and he ſupports his opinion by 
ſeveral arguments. 1. Æſchylus d who flouriſhed 
in the days of Darius Hyſtaſpis and Xerxes, and 
died in the 76th Olympiad, attributes the found- 
ing of the Medo-Perſian Empire to the two 
immediate predeceſſors of Cyrus, the firſt of 
which he ſays was a Mede, and the ſecond his 
ſon. Now Daniel tells us that the ſecond was 
Darius the Mede, the immediate predeceſſor of 
Cyrus; and therefore the firſt was the father of 

Darius, and Daniel calls him Achſuerus, or A- 
| haſuerus, of the ſeed of the Medes, or ſeed 
royal. Achſuerus is the ſame name with Aſſue- 
rus, Oxyares, Axeres, Cy-axeres, 7. e. Prince 
Axeres, for that is the import of the word Cy. 


4 Perſz, v. 763. Thi 
4015 
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This is that Aſſuerus who together with Nebu- 
chadnezzar took and deſtroyed Nineveh, ac- 
cording to Tobit; which action is by the Greeks 


attributed to Cyaxeres. This Cyaxeres was the 


greateſt warrior of all the kings of the Medes ©: 


he was much more valiant than his anceſtors, 


and the firſt who divided the kingdom into pro- 
vinces, and reduced the irregular forces of the 
Medes into diſcipline and order : and therefore 
by the teſtimony of Herodotus, he was the ſame 
king of the Medes whom Zichylus makes the 
founder of the empire, and the firſt that led the 


army; and his fon, who he ſays finiſhed the work 


of eſtabliſhing the Medo-Perſian empire over all 
Aſia, could not be Aſtyages, who did nothing 
glorious, but Darius the conqueror of Lydia 


and Babylon. 2. Cyrus lived 0 years accord- 


ing to Cicero, and reigned 9 years over Ba- 


by lon, according to Ptolomy's canon; he was 


therefore 61 years old at the taking of Babylon, 
at which time Daniel tells us Darius the Mede 
was 62 years old. Now Cyrus and Darius be- 
ing nearly of the ſame age, and the former be- 
ing the grandſon of Aſtyages by his daughter 
'Mandane, whom he married to Cambyſes a 
prince of Perſia f, Darius muſt have been two 


generations younger than Aſtyages. Cyaxeres 8 


was the ſon of Aſtyages, and gave his daughter 


to Cyrus, ho was her couſin- german, and much 
about the ſame age with her. So that it ſeems 


plain that Aſtyages, Cyaxeres and Darius reign- 


ed ſucceſſively over the Medes; and Cyrus be- 


ing the brother-in-law of Darius the king was 
made his general; , and ſucceeded him in the 


Herodot. I. 1. c. 103. 
f Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 1. Herod. I. 1, c. 107, 108. 
s Xenoph Cyrop. I. I. & 1.8. 
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kingdom. Add, 3. That the true name of the 
predeceſſor of Cyrus is preſerved in the Darics, 
which after his victory over Croeſus by the con- 
duct of his general Cyrus, about 14 or 15 years 
before the taking of Babylon, he coined out of 
the gold and filver of the conquered Lydians. 
For they were coined h not by the father of 
Xerxes, but by an earlier Darius, Darius the 
firſt, by the firſt king of the Medes and Perſi- 
ans who coined gold money. Darius ſeems to 
have learnt the uſe of money, and the art of 
coining it from the Lydians, and to have re- 
coined their gold; for before the conqueſt of 
that country the Medes and Perſians had no mo- 
ney i, but the Lydians and Phrygians were rich 
even to a proverb k. 

The Perſians having been conquered by the 
Medes about the middle of Zedekiah's reign, or 
155th year of Nabonaſſar, continued in ſubje- 


Ction to them till the end of Darius the Mede. 


Cyrus, who was of the royal family of Perſia, 


might be Satrapa, or Lord-Lieutenant of it, 


b Suid, in Azeerxos & Aapertts, Harpocr. in Azperxoc. 
Scholiaft. in Ariſtoph. *ExxzanmeZ{u5 ov, v. 598. The Sta- 
teres Darici, as they were called, were of the ſame value 
and weight with the Attic Stater, or piece of gold mo- 
ney weighing two drachms. Some of them are till in 


being both in gold and filyer; they were ſtamped on 


one fide with the effigies of an archer, having a ſpiked 
crown on his head, a bow in his left hand, and an ar- 
row in his right, and cloathed with a long robe. Crœ- 
Jus coined gold monies in plenty, called Creſei, which 
after the overthrow of his kingdom Darius recoined 


with his own effigies, but did not alter the current 


welght and value. 
i Herod, I. 1. c. 71. Iſaiah xi11. 1). 
* Plin. I. 33. c. 3. has recorded the prodigious quanti- 
ties of gold and ſilver which Cyrus found in Lydia. 
What the conqueror did with it appears in the Darics. 


and 
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and command a body of Perſian forces under Da- 
rius, but was not yet an abſolute and indepen- 
dent king. After the taking of Babylon, when 
he had a victorious army at his devotion, and 
Darius was returned into Media, he revolted 
from him in conjunction with the Perſians under 
his command, who were incited to it by Harpa- 
gus a Mede l, who had aſſiſted Cyrus in con- 
quering Croeſus and Aſia minor, and had been 
injured by Darius. This Harpagus being ſent 
by his maſter with an army againſt Cyrus, in 
the midſt of a battel revolted to him with part 
of his army. Darius raiſed freſh forces, and the 
next year fought Cyrus at Paſargadæ ® in Per- 
ſia, where he was defeated and taken priſoner. 
By this victory the monarchy was tranſlated 
to the Perſians, in the year of Nabonaſſar 212, 
about two years after the taking of Babylon, 
and 72 after the deſtruction of Nineveh. And 
this Monarchy was alſo deſtroyed, and the Em- 
pire tranſlated to the Creeks by Alexander the 
Great, who in the year of Nabonaſlar 417, on 
the 2d of October, entirely defeated the army 
of Darius Codomannus in the famed battel of 
Arbela. | | 
Thus, according to our Author, the Empire 
of Egypt was firſt founded by Ammon and his 
ſon Seſac; of whom the former began his reign 
in the year before Chriſt 1034, and the latter 
in 1002. It was broke into pieces about the year 
before Chriſt 940 by the civil wars in the reign 
of Amenophis, and the revolt of the nations 
upon the coaſts of the Mediterranean and Euxine 
ſeas occaſioned thereby, and promoted by the 


1 Suid, in "Aeſmpy . Herod. I. 1. c. 123. and 127. 


w Stra b. I. 15. p. 730. 
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Princes of Greece, who undertook the Argo- 
nautic Expedition for that purpoſe : and at laſt, 
after ſeveral viciſſitudes, Egypt was wholly re- 
duced into ſervitude by Cambyſes about the 
year before Chriſt 525, and has continued ſo e- 
ver ſince. 9 

The Empire of Aria was firſt founded at Ni- 
neveh by Pul in the year before Chriſt 790, and 
deſtroyed by Cyaxeres and Nebuchadnezzar a- 
bout the year before Chriſt 609, after it had 
ſtood 180 years. 

The Babylonian and Median Empires were con- 
temporary. They were both founded upon the 
ruins of the Aſſyrian monarchy in the year be- 
fore Chriſt 609g. That of Babylon ſtood Jo years, 
and ended in the year before Chriſt 538, when 

the city was taken by the Medes under the con- 
duct of Cyrus; who thereupon revolted from 
Darius the Mede, overcame him about 2 years 
after, and tranſlated the Empire from the Medes 
to the Perſians in the year before Chriſt 536: 
and from them after about 204 years it was 
tranſlated to the Creeks by Alexander the Great 
in the year before Chriſt 332. 

Towards the end of this work Sir Iſaac en- 
deavours to connect the Hiſtory and Chronolo- 
gy ofthe Jews, as recorded by Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Daniel, with that of the Babylonian and 
Medo-Perſian Empires. But I ſhall not enter 
into the particulars, farther than to obſerve, that 
he labours to prove that the Darius mentioned 
Ezra v. 2, was not Darius Nothus, but Darius 
Hyſtaſpis ; and that the Artaxerxes from whom 
Nehemiah received his commiſſion, was not 
Mnemon, but Longimanus. 'The Reader will 
find this ſubject largely handled in the learned 
Dr. Prideaux's Connection, and will be pleaſed to 


oblerve 
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obſerve a much nearer agreement between theſe 
two great men, with regard to the moſt impor- 
tant events, than is commonly to be met with 
in works of this nature. 

We have now gone through the moſt eſſen- 
tial corrections made by our great Author in 
the Chronology of antient kingdoms. His ac- 
count of the firſt peopling of the earth, the build- 
ing of houſes and towns, the invention of agricul- 
ture, and other arts and ſciences, and the origin 
of idolatry and the heathen gods, which depends - 
upon theſe corrections, as it is no leſs uſeful 
and more entertaining, will come in very pro- 
perly here to relieve the mind after the attention 
required tounderſtand the preceding part of this 
abſtract. 


After the flood, all mankind lived together in 
Chaldea under the government of Noah and his 
ſons, until the days of Peleg: and ſo long they 
continued of one language, one ſociety, and 
one religion. But then being perhaps diſturbed 
by the ambition and rebellion of Nimrod, and 
forced to leave off building the tower of Babel, 
they ſpread themſelves into different countries. 
Thoſe firſt inhabited were ſo thinly peopled 
even in the days of Abraham, that four Kings n 
from the coaſts of Shinar and Elam, invaded © 
and ſpoiled the Rephaims, and the inhabitants 
of the large countries of Moab, Ammon and 
Edom, and of the kingdoms of Sodom, Go- 
morrah, Admah and Zeboim ; and yet were 
purſued and overthrown by 318 men only, the 
whole force that Abraham and the Princes with 
him were able to raiſe. Egypt was ſo thinly 


n Geneſ. xiv. Deut. ii. 


F 4 peopled 
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peopled before the birth of Moſes, that Pha- 
raoh » being afraid left the children of Iſrael 
ſhould grow more numerous and mightier than 
the Egyptians, cauſed all their male- children to 
| be drowned. The fields of Phœnicia were not 
fully appropriated for want of inhabitants in the 


days of the Patriarchs, who wandered therein in 


tents, and fed their flocks where they pleaſed : 
and towns began to be built there not long be- 


fore Joſhua ; for in his time every city of Ca- 


naan had its own king; and Adonibezek, one 
of them had conquered 2 Kings a little before p. 
Uranus 4, or Ammon, the father of Seſac, was 
the firſt common K ing of Lybia: he reigned 
in Solomon's time, and cauſed the people, who 
till then wandered up and down, to live in 
towns. About 72 years after the death of So- 
lomon, Benhadad K. of Syria * had no leſs than 
32 Kings in his army againſt Ahab. All Media 
was peopled by Jyw 5, towns without walls, till 
they revolted from the Aſſyrians, 267 years 
after the death of Solomon. If we come into 
Europe, it appears to have been thinly peopled 
at firſt from the northern coaſt of the Euxine ſea 
by wandering Scythians, deſcended from Japhet, 
who lived ſuch a wild rambling ſort of life as 


the Tartars ſtill do in the northern parts of 
Afia : they had no houſes, but ſheltered them- 
ſelves from the weather and wild beaſts in thickx- 


ets and caves of the earth © But in the days 


of 


. © Exod. 1. P Judg, i. 
4 Diod. I. 3. p. 132. r 1 Kings xx. 16. 
Herodot. I. 1. 
t Plin. I. 7. c. 56. Such as the caves of mount Ida in 


Crete, in which Minos was educated; the cave of Cacus, 


and the famed Catacombs near Rome and Naples, after- 
wards uſed as bury ing- places, but erroneouſly thought 


by 
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of Eli, about 1125 before Chriſt,, Miſphragmu- 
thoſis, King of the upper Egypt, having ex- 
pelled the ſhepherds, many of them fled under 
Lelex, Inachus, Pelaſgus, Cecrops u, and other 
Captains into Greece, and not only increaſed 
the number of its inhabitants, but alſo introdu- 
ced the building of houſes, if we may give that 


name to huts of mud or clay; for ſuch their 


firſt houſes were, till the brothers Euryalus and 
Hyperbius found out the art of hardening the 
clay into bricks. The Arcadians “ accounted 
Pelaſgus, one of thoſe Egyptian ſtrangers, the 
firſt Man, and their firſt King, and ſaid that he 
taught the ignorant people to build houſes, 
for defending them from heat and cold, 
wind and rain; to make them. garments of 
Skins ; and inſtead of herbs and roots, which 
were ſometimes noxious, to eat the acorns of 
the beech-tree. His ſon Lycaon built Lycoſura, 
the oldeſt city in all Greece, and in the days 
of Lelex the Spartans lived in villages apart. 
The Greeks therefore did not begin to build 
houſes and villages till about two or three ge- 


by ſome to have been originally deſigned for that pur- 
poſe ; the Syringes and many other caves in the ſides of 
the mountains of Egypt; the caves of the Troglodites 
between Egypt and the Red-Sea; thoſe of the Phau- 
ruſii in Afric, mentioned by Strabo, I. 17 ; the thick- 
ets, caves, rocks, high-places and pits, in which the 
Iſraelites hid themſelves from the Philiſtims in the days 
of Saul; and the caves of the Gauls mentioned by Cz- 


ſar, and many of the ſame nature ſtill to be ſeen in 


Scotland and Ireland. 


u Lelex ſettled in Laconia, Inachus in Argos, Pela:- 
gus in Arcadia, and Cecrops in Attica. 


w Pauſ. I. S. c. 1, 2. 
| nerations 
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nerations before Deucalion's flood *, and the 


coming of Cadmus ?, 


Before the arrival of Cadmus, the Greeks 


had a Council of Elders in each town for the 


government thereof, and a place where theſe 


Elders and the people met and worſhipped their 


god with facrifices. Theſe towns they called 


* evgwr, Peoples, Communities, or Corporation-towns. 


Where ſeveral of them, for their common ſafe- 
ty, united by conſent under one Council, they 
erected in one of the u a Prytaneum, webs 


hh, or Court with a place of worſhip, and a 


perpetual fire * upon an altar for facrificing ; 
and there the common council and the people 
aſſembled to conſult, worſhip, feaſt, buy and 
fell. This Jy they walled about for its ſafety, 
and called rw mai, the City. Such was the ori- 
ginal of villages, market-towns, Cities, common 
councils, veltal temples, feaſts and fairs in Eu- 
rope. When theſe councils made war, they 


Choſe a Commander to lead their armies, and 


he became their King a. This was the ſtate of 
: tien 


x This Dencalion was King of Theſſaly, which in his 


days was overflowed, ſo as to oblige him to fly with his 


family and ſubjects into Attica; and this happened in 
the reign of Cranaus, the Sueceſſor of Cecrops, one of 
the Egyptian Leaders and Kings of Attica, 


Hellen, the ſon of Deucalion, ſucceeded his father 


in Theſſaly eee after the flood; and Cadmus 


was contemporary to Molus, the ſon of Hellen: for Ino 
the daughter of Cadmus married Athamas, the ſon of 


Kolus. | 


2 From "Eq, Fire, came the name Veſta, which 


the people at length turned into a goddeſs, and ſo be- 


came fire-worſhippers, like the Perſians. 


2 The moſt celebrated of theſe was the Amphifyon:c 
Council. It was ere&ed by Amphi&yon the ſon of Deu- 


calion at Thermopylæ where he reigned, and * 
| twelve 


„ e . tos .- 
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Attica in particular, till the days of Theſeus b: 
In it were 170 dw, which Cecrops, in the days 
of Samuel, firſt reduced into 12 cities, and 
theſe again Theſeus contracted into one; taking 


away the Courts and Magiſtrates of the other 


cities, and making them all meet in one Coun- 
cil, or Prytaneum, at Athens. The original of 
the kingdom of Argos was much in the ſame 


manner. Phoroneus the ſon of Inachus e, in 


the days of Samuel, firſt gathered the Argives 
into one community, whotill then lived ſcatter- 
ed and apart. And 'tis remarkable d that Ho- 


mer calls all the places which he reckons up in 


the Peloponneſus, except a few, not Cities, but 
Regions ; becauſe each of them conſiſted of a 
convention of many qm, free-zowns, Which 


were afterwards united into noble cities. 


When Oenotrus © the fon of Lycaon, the ſon 
of Pelaſgus, carried a colony into Italy, find- 
ing it for the moſt part uninhabited, and where 
it was, peopled but thinly, he ſeized a part of it, 


and built a great many little towns in the moun- 


tains, which were the firſt in that country. 
None of them however were encompaſſed with 
walls, till this colony being engaged in a war 
with the Siculi, whom they at length expelled 
about the middle of Solomon's reign, were ob- 
liged to fortify them for their own ſafety. Theſe 
towns had their Councils, or Prytanea, after the 
manner of the Greeks : for the new kingdom of 
Rome, as Romulus left it f, conſiſted of thirty 


twelve nations of the Greeks without Attica. Soon af- 


ter this Aeriſius erected the like council at Delphi, about 
the beginning of Solomon's reign. 


d Strab l. 9. Thucyd 1.2. Plut. in Theſeo. 
rei. | | 


4 See Strab. J. 8. | | 
© Dionyſ. I. 1. b iet 12 
| Courts 
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Courts (Curie) or Councils, in 30 towns, each 
with the facred fire kept in the Prytaneum; but 
Numa leaving the ſeveral fires in their own 
courts, inſtituted one common to them all at 
Rome, which by this means he firſt made a com- 
pleat city. 

As for the Iſlands of the Mediterranean, Sir 
Iſaac ſhows they were all peopled in or after the 
days of Solomon, when the Phœnicians had fo 
far improved navigation as to leave the ſhore, 
and fail through that ſea by the help of the 


ſtars ; and he thinks it is not likely that mor; 


Britain and Ireland could be peopled ſooner, 
before navigation was propagated beyond the 
Straits. It is remarkable of the iſland Rhodes, 
that it was at firſt called Ophiuſa, becauſe it was 


full of ſerpents, till Phorbas, a Prince of Argos, 


went thither, and made it habitable by deſtroy- 


ing them about the end of Solomon's reign ; in 


memory whereof he is delineated in the con- 
ſtellation Ophinchus. The iſland Cyprus 5 was 
at firſt ſo overgrown with wood that it could 
Not be tilled. 'They cut it down for the melting 
of gold and filver, and afterwards when they 


began to fail ſafely on the Mediterranean, that 


is, ſoon after the Trojan war, they built ſhips 


and even navies of it; and when they could not 


thus deſtroy the wood, they gave every man 


leave to cut down as much as he pleaſed, and to 


poſſeſs all the ground he could clear. The Con- 
tinent of Europe alſo abounded very much with 
woods, one of which called the Hercinian Foreſt 


covered a great part of Germany, being full 9 


days journey broad, and above 40 long in Julius 
Cæſar's time. And yet the Europeans had been 


r Strab. I. 14. 
cutting 
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cutting down the woods to make room for man- 
kind ever ſince the invention of iron tools by 


the Phcenicians in the days of Cadmus, and his 


nephew Minos. | | 

Theſe footſteps there are of the peopling of 
the earth, and of the origin of Architecture in 
the building of houſes and towns; which as it 
is one of the moſt convenient, if not neceſſary 
arts of life, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe was one 
of the firſt inventions of men ; and its being 
found out ſo late, and introduced into Europe 
no earlier than the days of Eli and Samuel, 
ſeems to be a good proof that mankind could 


not be much older than is repreſented in ſcrip- 


ture, and that the hiſtory of Greece could not 
well be more antient than Sir Iſaac has made it. 
Moſt arts ſeem to have owed their original to 
the merchants of the Red Sea ; the carpenter's 
art and navigation, letters and aſtronomy were 
their inventions for carrying on their trade, 
keeping their accompts, building ſhips, and 
guiding them in the night by the ſtars. The 
Midians and Iſhmaelites who inhabited the coaſts 
of the Red Sea were merchants from the days 


of Jacob the Patriarch Þ, and by their mer- 


chandiſe the Midianites abounded with gold in 
the days of Moſes i, and in the days of the 
Judges of Iſrael k, becauſe they were Iſhmatlites. 


They carried their merchandiſe on camels 


through Petra to Rhinocolura, and from thence 
to Egypt. Some | ſay that king Erythra, 2. e. 


n Gen. xxxvii. 28, 36. 
i Numb. xxx1. 50, 51, 52. 
* Judg. viii. 24. 


1 Plin, I. 6. c. 23, 28. & J. 7. c. 56. The Red Sea 


was ſo called, not from its colour, but from Edom and 
Erythra, the names of Eſau, which ſignify that colour. 


Eſau 
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Eſau, invented the veſſels, rates, in which the 
Edomites navigated the red Sea, and that he 
was buried in an iſland thereof near the Perſian 
Gulph. There were boats upon rivers before, 
ſuch as thoſe which carried the Patriarchs over 
Euphrates and Jordan, and the firſt nations over 
many other rivers for peopling the earth, ſeek- 
ing new ſeats, and invading one another's ter- 
ritories; and after the example of theſe, Iſhmael 
and Midian the ſons of Abraham, and Eſau his 
grandſon, being merchants, might probably 
duild larger veſſels to go to the iſlands upon the 
Red Sea, and by degrees learn to navigate as far 
as the Perſian gulph: for ſhips were as old, even 
upon the Mediterranean, as the days of Jacob w. 
But though the arts abovementioned were ſo 
early known to the Edomites, as we may ſuppoſe 
they were not very forward to diſcover thoſe 
things on which their trade depended, the reſt 
of the world lived long without them, When 
the Edomites fled from David into Egypt with 
their young king Hadad, they very probably 
carried theſe arts thither : for we hear nothing 


of Letters before the days of David, except 


among the poſterity of Abraham. 'The Egyp- 
tians attributed the invention of them to 'Thoth, 
the ſecretary of Ofiris, or Seſac; whence it 
appears that they begun to be in uſe in Egypt 
a little after the flight of the Edomites trom 
David. Moſes indeed, who was inſtructed in 
all the learning of the Egyptians, wrote the 
Law in a book long before; but as he married 
the daughter of the Prince of Midian, and 
lived with him no leſs than 4o years, he pro- 
bably learnt letters in that country, where they 


„ Gen, xlix, 13. Judg. v. 17, 
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had long been in uſe; and Job who lived among 


the Edomites, the neighbours of Midian, 
mentions the writing down of words as practiſed 
there in his days. Nor do we hear any thing 


of Aſtronomy, before the Egyptians under Am- 


mon and Seſac applied themſelves to that ſtudy, 
except the Conſtellations mentioned by Job e, 
who lived in Arabia Petræa among the merchants. 
As little do we hear of carpenters or good ar- 
chitecture, before Solomon ſent to Hiram king 


of Tyre to ſupply him with ſuch artificers, ſay- 


ing there were none in Jſrael that had $kill to bew 
timber like the Zidonians. The Epyptians 
having the art of making linnen cloth, began 
about the time that the Edomites fled to them 


from David, and taught them navigation, to 
build long ſhips with fails ? in their port on the 


Red Sea near Coptos, and at Iraſa in Lybia 
on the Mediterranean ; and having learnt the 
skill of the Edomites, they began now to ob- 
ſerve the poſitions of the ſtars, and to fix the 
length of the Solar year, for enabling them to 
know the poſitions of the ſtars at any time, 
and to ſail by them at all times, without ſight of 
the ſhoar. And this gave a beginning to 4/tro- 
nomy and Navigation : for hitherto they had 
only coaſted along the ſhoar with oars, in round 
veſſels of burden. Their old year was Luniſo- 
lar, conſiſting of 12 months, and each month 
of 3o days. To the end of this Calendar year 
they now added 5 days, which made the ſolar 


un Aug. de Civ. Dei, |. 18. c. 47. 
© Job xix. 23, 24. 
y Ammon the father of Seſac was the ſirſt that built 
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year of 365 days b. About the ſame time that 
theſe arts were brought into Egypt, they were 
alſo carried into Chaldza *, and into Greece by 


Cadmus and his followers. Herodotus * ſays 


they introduced many new doctrines ; and that 


among them were a ſort of men called Curetes, 


exceeding well skilled in the arts and ſciences of 


Phœnicia, who were called by different names in 
the ſeveral places where they ſettled ©® In 
Phrygia they were named Corybantes, in Crete 


Idæi Dactyli, in Rhodes Telchines, in Samo- 
thrace Cabiri; in Eubæa, before iron was found 


out, they wrought in copper, whence the city 


Chalcis had its name ; in Lemnos they aſſiſted 


Vulcan; and Ztolia was from them formerly 


called the ceuntry of the Curetes. By the 
aſſiſtance of theſe artificers Cadmus diſcovered 
gold in the mountains of Thrace, and copper 
at Thebes, the ore of which is ſtill called 
Cadmia from him. Having afterwards found 


q The antient Egyptians feigned (Plut. de Iſid. & 
Diod. I. 1.) that Rhea lay ſecretly with Saturn, and Sol 
prayed that ſhe might not bring forth in any month, 
nor in the year; andthat Mercury playingat Dice with 
Luna, overcame and took from the Lunar year the 
72d part of every day, and thereof compoſed five days, 
which he added to the year of 360 days, that ſhe might 
bring forth in them; and the Egyptians celebrated thoſe 
five days as the birth-days of Rhea's five children, 


Oſiris, Orus ſenior, 'Typhon, Iſis, and Nephthe the wife 


of Typhon. Now Oſiris was Seſac, and therefore the 
five days were added in his father's reign, or in the 
latter part of David's. But the ſolſtices not being yer 
ſettled, the beginning of this new year might not be 
fixed to the Vernal Equinox before the reign of Ame- 
nophis, as has been ſaid p. 32. VV 


r Hellad. ap. Phot. c. 279. Hygin. Fab. 274. Polyhiſt. 
ap. Euſeb. | 


L. 5. c. 58. t Strab. I. 10. 
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out iron in mount Ida in Crete, they made 


_ themſelves armour of it, in which they danced 


at their ſacrifices with tumult, and clamour, and 
bells, and pipes, and drums, and ſwords, where- 
with they ſtruck upon each other's armour in 


muſical time, appearing ſeized with a divine 
fury. And this is reckoned the original of 


Muſic and Dancing in Greece *® The ſame 


people alſo introduced Letters, and muſical 


Rhymes or Poetry b. Letters were at the ſame 
time brought into Phryg ia and Crete by the 


Curetes, and called Epheſian, from the city 
where they were firſt taught. By their manu- 
facturing copper and iron into ſwords, armour, 


and edged tools for hewing and carving of 
wood, they brought into Europe a new way of 


fighting, and gave Minos an opportunity of 


building a fleet, and gaining the dominion of 


the ſeas, and ſet on foot the trades of Carpenters 


and Smiths in Greece, which are the foundation 
of all manual arts. But Minos's fleet had no 


Sails at firſt ©, and theſe were the wings which 
the Poets feigned Dædalus made himſelf, when 


by adding them to his Veſſel, he fled from Mi- 
nos into Sicily: ſo that ſhips with Sails were 
not uſed by the Greeks before the flight of Dæ- 


dalus, and the death of Minos, who was ſlain 


purſuing him into Sicily in the reign of Reho- 
boam. This Dædalus d and his nephew Talus in- 


vented 


2 Solin. Polyhiſt. c. 11. Iſid. Orig. I. 11. c. 6. 
d Clem. Strom. I. 1. | 
C Pauſ. I. 9. c. 11. 3 
4 Dzdalus an Athenian was a very ingenious artiſt, 
and taught his skill to Talus his ſiſter's ſon. Talus im- 
proved very faſt by his inſtructions, but having invented 


the Potter s- Mpeel, Dædalus fearing left his nephew's ge- 


nius ſhould excel his own, threw him out of the win- 
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vented the Chip-ax, Saw, Perpendicular, M im- 
ble, Compaſs, Turning-lath, Glew, and the Pot- 
ter- hee ; and his father Eupalamus contrived 
the Anchor. Thoas, or Cinyras, K. of Cyprus, 
found out copper there, (whence it has its name) 
and the Smith's hammer, anvil, tongs and laver e. 
And this was the origin of manual Trades and 
Arts in Europe. 

Seſoſtris left in Colchos tables or deſcriptions 
of all his conqueſts, and this gave a beginning 
to Geography. When he returned into Egypt, 
he divided the land among the Egyptians, 
which was the riſe of Surveying and Geometry. 
 Pfammiticus, K. of Egypt, about 650 years be- 
fore Chriſt, allowed the lonians free acceſs into 
Egypt, and thence came all the Greek philo- 
ſophy, aſtronomy and geometry. 95 

Before the arrival of the Egyptian ſtrangers 
in the days of Eli and Samuel, the Greeks fed 
only upon roots and herbs : Pelaſgus firſt taught 
the Arcadians to eat the acorns of the beech- 
tree f. Myles, the ſon of Lelex, another E- 
gyptian Leader who ſettled in Laconia, firſt 
fet up a Quern, or Hand- mill to grind corn, 
which they had now found the way to bring 
from Egypt. Erechtheus, alſo an Egyptians 


dow in a rage, and killed him. Upon this he fled.to 
Minos in Crete, where he built the famous Labyrinth, 
in which tis ſaid the Mino-taur was kept: Bur being 
ſuſpected of ſerving Paſiphae the wife of Minos in ſome 
extravagant amours, he was clapt up in it himſelf. 
However, he eſcaped out of it at laſt, and fled into Si- 
cily, whither Minos having purſued him was ſtifled to 
death by the daughters of Cocalus king of that iſland in 
a Stove or Bagnio; and ſome ſay Dædalus had met with 
the ſame fate from them before. 
Clem. Al. Admon. ad Gent. p. 21. Plin. I. 7. c. 56. 
f Payſ, I. 8. c. 1, 2+ | 


for 
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for the ſervice of procuring corn to be brought 


into Attica from Egypt, was made King of 


Athens about the 25th of David's reign. He 
was alſo the firſt who joined horſes to a chariot 
in Greece, In the beginning of his reign, and 


about the zoth of David's s, Ceres, a woman 


of Sicily, came into Attica, in queſt of her 


daughter Proſerpine; ſhe educated Triptolemus, 


the ſon of Celeus, and taught him to ſow corn; 
which art he again communicated to ſeveral 
others. | ay Ps 

When mankind were ſcattered into ſeveral 


countries in the days of Peleg, as has been men- 


tioned, they probably carried along with them 
the laws, cuſtoms and religion under which they 
had til] then been educated and governed by 


Noah and his Deſcendants, and for ſome time 


obſerved them, as we find by the hiſtory of A- 
braham and Melchizedec, The latter was ok 
of Jebus, afterwards called Jeruſalem, and Prie 

of the moſt high God there; and Abraham vo- 
luntarily paid tithes to him, which he would 
hardly have done, if they had not been of the 


ſame religion. It appears alſo in the book of 


Job h, that this religion conſiſted chiefly in be- 
lieving that the World was framed and governed 


by one ſupreme God, in loving and worſhipping 


him, bonouring our Parents, loving our Neigh- 
bours as our ſelves, aud being merciful even to 
brute beaſts: and as there was no diſpute between 
Job and his friends about theſe matters, they 
with their countrymen ſeem to have been all of 
the ſame religion. But at length men, forſaking 


z For Ceres lay with Jaſius, the brother of Harmonia, 
the wife of Cadmus. Hom. Odyſſ. E. & Diod. I. 5. 
h See particularly c. i. 5, &c. 31. Gen. ix. 4. Lev. 


xvii 12, 13. ; : 
| | G 2 | this 
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x8 this pure and ſimple religion of nature, fell into 
various kinds of idolatry ; which ſeems to have 
begun in Chaldæa and Egypt, and from thence 
to have overſpread the whole earth. The ſun 
when it ſhined, and the moon walking in brigbt- 
neſs, appear to have been the earlieſt, as thoſe 
glorious Luminaries are indeed the moſt natu- 
ral and excuſable objects of idolatrous worſhip, 
if J may uſe the expreſſion ; for it is mentioned 
dy Job i, as an iniquity to be puniſhed hy the judge. 
Men came afterwards by degrees to deify and 
adore their dead benefactors. The countries 
upon the Nile and the Tigris being exceeding 
fertile, were firſt frequented by mankind, grew 
firſt into kingdoms, and upon that account 
began firſt to adore their dead Kings and Queens, 
for the benefits they had received from them; 
every city ſetting up the worſhip of its own 
Founder and Kings, and ſpreading it by alliances 
and conqueſts. Hence came the gods of Laban, 
the gods and goddeſſes called Baalim and 
Aſhtaroth by the Canaanites, the demons or 
ghoſts to whom they facrificed, and the Moloch 
to whom they offered their children in the days of 
Mofes, and the Judges, 'The kingdom of 
Egypt began to worſhip their Princes before 
the days of Moſes, and to this the ſecond 
Commandment is oppoſed. When the ſhep- 
herds * invaded the lower Egypt, they checked 
this worſhip, and ſpread that of their own Kings. 
At length the Egyptians of Coptos and Thebais, 
under Miſphragmuthoſis and Amoſis, having 


i C. xxxi. ver. 26. | | 

* Theſe ſhepherds Sir Iſaac ſuppoſes to have been the 
Canaanites, that were driven out by Joſhua. They were 
an abomination to the Egyptians, becauſe they ſacrifi- 


ced and fed upon the fleſh of animals, 


Ls 


— 


expelled 
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expelled the ſhepherds ! in the days of Eli and 
Samuel, put a ſtop to the worſhip of their gods, 
to whom they offered human ſacrifices, and dei- 
fying their own Princes, propagated the wor- 
ſhip of 12 of them into their conqueſts, and by 
that means made them more univerſal than the 
falſe gods of any other nation, ſo as to be cal- 
led Dii magui majorum Gentiunm . When the 
Phcoenicians came into. Greece under Cadmus, 
they introduced there the cuſtom of deifying 
the dead ; for there are no footſteps of this 
practice before that time; whereas there are 
innumerable inſtances of it in the great men 
who lived in and a little after the days of Cad- 
mus n. Accordingly the Curetes deified Aſfterins, 
King of Crete, Europa his Queen and their 
Countrywoman, and Minos her ſon, by the 
names of Saturn, Rhea, and Jupiter. Theſe 
Curetes », for their arts, knowledge, and my- 
ſtical practices, were reputed wiſemen and con- 
jurers by the vulgar. In Phrygia their myſteries 
were about Rhea, called Magna mater, and 
from the places where ſhe was worſhipped 
Cybele, Berecyuthia, Peſſinuntia, Dindymene, 
Mygaonia, and Idæa Phrygia; in Crete and the 
Terra Curetum, they were about Jupiter Olyw- 
pius, ſon of the Cretan Rhea. They repre- 
ſented, that when Jupiter was born in Crete, 
his mother Rhea cauſed him to be educated in 
a cave in mount Ida under their tuition and 


1 This was the firſt expulſion of the ſhepherds, ac- 
cording to our Author; for the ſecond ſee p. 56. 

m Flerodot, I. 2. ad init. Diod. I. 1. p. 8. The names 
of many Cities of Egypt dedicated to theſe gods, ſhew 
them to have come originally from that country. 

» See Sir Iſaac's Chronology, p. 159. 


8 Strab. In IO. Diod. I, 5. C. 4. | 0 
G 3 Care, 
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care, and that they danced v about him in ar- 
mour with great noiſe, that his father Saturn 
who devoured his children, might not hear 
him cry, and when he was grown up aſliſted 
him in conquering his father; in memory of 
which things, they inſtituted their myſteries. 
Now the two firſt Kings of Crete, after the 
coming of Cadmus and the Curetes, were Afte- 
rius and Minos. Europa their Country woman 
was the Queen of the former, and Mother of 


the latter; and in her reign they dwelt in the 
Idzan cave, where they educated Fupiter, found 


out iron, and made armour. Hence it ſeems 


plain that Aferius was Saturn, Europa his Queen 


was Rhea, and their ſon Minos, who de- 
throned his father, was that Jupiter 4 ſo famous 
among the Greeks for dominion and juſtice, he 
having been the greateſt Prince in all Greece in 
thoſe days, and the only Legiſlator. This opi- 


nion our Author confirms by numerous argu- 


ments: as 1. Lucian * expreſsly ſays that Eu- 
ropa the mother of Minos was worſhipped by 
the name of Rhea, in the form of a woman ſit- 
ting in a chariot drawn by lions, with a drum 
in her hand, and a Corona turrita on her head, 
like Aſtarte and Iſis. 2. The Cretans anciently 
ſhewed the houſe where this Rhea lived; and 


§. 1. 


Minos is indeed uſually called the ſon of Jupiter; 
but this is in relation to the fable that Jupiter, in the 
Mape of a Bull, the enſign of the ſhip, carried away 


Europa from Zidon, and by her had Minos: for the Phœ- 


nietans upon their firſt coming into Greece, gave the 
name of [ao-pater to every King; and thus both Minos 
and his father were Jupiters. BY 


x De Dea Syria, s Diod, |, 5. c. 4. 
Y not 


P Lucian. de Sacrif, Apollod. 1, 1. c. 1. f. 3. & e. 2. 
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not only faid that Fupiter was born and buried 
in their iſland, but alſo ſhewed his ſepulchre 5; 
and Pythagoras went down into the Idæan cave 
to ſee it ©. Cicero ſays, that one of the three 
Jupiters was the Cretan, Saturn's ſon, whoſe ſe- 
pulchre was ſhewed in Crete u; and this the 
Scholiaſt upon Callimachus * tells us was the ſe- 
pulchre of Minos. 4. By Saturn the father of 
Jupiter, Cicero being a Latin underſtood him 
whom his countrymen called ſo. When Saturn 
was expelled his kingdom by his ſon, he fled 
firſt into Attica, and being there defeated by 
Hercules Idæus *, he fled by ſea to Italy, which 
the Poets exprefled by ſaying that Jupiter caſt 
him down to Tartarns, i. e. the Sea : and be- 
cauſe he lay hid for ſome time in Italy, it was 
thence called Saturnia and Latium. Now this 
Saturn J firſt carried Letters into Italy, firſt 
coined * money there, taught the inhabitants 
agriculture to make inſtruments, and build 
towns. By theſe circumſtances it is evident, 
that he fled from Crete after Letters, the coin- 
ing of Money, and manual Arts were brought 
into Greece by Cadmus and his followers, 
and from Attica after agriculture was brought 
into Greece by Ceres, and therefore could 


s Lucian. de Sacrif, 

t Porphyr. vit. 1 

v De Nat. Deor. I. 3. 

w Hymn. 1. ver. 8 

* Pauſ. I. 5. c. 7, 13, 14. & 1.8. c. 2, 29. 

y Cypr. de Idol. vanit. & Tertul. Apol. c. 10. 

2 Hence the Roman Ararium or Treaſury was dedi- 
cated to him, and called Aides Saturni, the Temple of Sa- 
turn. In memory of his coming into Italy by ſea, the 
Latins coined their firſt money with an head on one 
ſide, and a ſhip on the other. | 

2 Whence he was repreſented like an old man, with 
a ſeythe in his hand. 


1 not 
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not be older than Aſterius. 5. Oenotrus, b the 
ſon of Lycaon, and grandſon of Pelaſgus the 
Egyptian, who ſettled in Arcadia in the latter 
days of Eli, carried the firſt colony into Italy a 
little before Solomon's reign, and from him that 
country was called Oenotria. Now it was af- 
terwards called Saturnia, and therefore Saturn 
could not be older than Oenotrus, and the other 
ſons of Lycaon who flouriſhed in David's reign, 
and conſequently not older than Aſterins. 6. 
Saturn, while he reigned over the Titans in 
Olympus a mountain in Crete, and while 
Jupiter was educated by the Curetes in the 
Cretan cave ©, deceived Rhea, and begat Chiron 
of Philyra. Therefore the Cretan Rhea and 
Saturn were but one generation older than 
Chiron, and conſequently not older than Aſteri- 
us and Europa the parents of Minos: for Chiron 
lived till the Argonautic Expedition, and had two 
grandſons in it; and Europa came into Greece 
above 100 years before it, and there married 
Aſterius, and bore Minos to him. 7. It has been 
| ſhown above, that gold, ſilver, copper and iron 
were firſt found out in Greece by the Pheœnici- 
ans: And the four ages of the world, the gol- 
den, filver, brazen and iron ages, could not be 
earlier than the invention and uſe of thoſe me- 


tals in Greece, and therefore not earlier than 
Cadmus. 


> Sir Iſaac thinks that Oenotrus was the Fanus of the 
Larins, who knew nothing older than Fanus and Saturn. 
Fanus inſtituted the Saturnalia, erected an altar, and 
offered human ſacrifices to Saturn after his death; by 
which laſt circumſtance he ſeems to have been of the 


race of Lycaon, and this agrees to Oenotrus. Macrob. Sa- 
turn. I. I. c. 7. 49 


c Apollon. Argon. I. 2. ver. 1236, 


From 
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From all theſe circumſtances it appears that 
Saturn, Rhea, and Jupiter, the oldeſt gods of 
the Greeks, were Aſterius, Europa, and Minos, 
and that as the Egyptians who deified their 
kings began their monarchy with the reigns of 
the gods and heroes, reckoning Menes the firſt 
man who reigned after their gods; ſo the Cre- 
tans had the ages of their gods and heroes, 
calling the firſt four ages of their deified kings 


and princes the golden, filver, brazen and iron 


"NO 5 
Heſiod d deſcribing theſe four ages of the 
gods and demigods of Greece, repreſents them 


as four generations of men, each of which ended. 


when the men living in it grew hoary, and 
dropt into the grave, and ſays that the fourth 


ended with the wars of Thebes and Troy. 


Now from the coming of the Pheœnicians and 
Curetes with Cadmus and Europa into Greece, 


there were juſt ſo many generations to the de- 


ſtruction of Troy; for Idomeneus the great 
grandſon of Aſterius and Europa was at the 
ſiege of that city. When the Argonauts came 
to Crete they ſlew Talus the ſon of Minos, a 
brazen man, who remained of thoſe that were 
of the brazen age : therefore the ſons of Minos 


d Oper. & Di. v. 108. Heſiod makes five ages; the 
golden, ſilver, brazen, heroic, and iron ages. The 
fourth, he ſays, ended with the ſiege of Troy, and he 
lived in the 5th; that is, according to Sir Iſaac, with- 
in 30 or 35 years after that ſiege, or about 100 after 
the death of Solomon. Homer was much about the ſame 
age, for he lived ſome time in Ithaca with Mentor, and 
learnt of him ſeveral things concerning Ulyſſes, with 
whom Mentor had been perſonally acquainted. Vita 
homeri Herodoto adſcripta. His Poems were firſt brought 
out of Aſia into Greece by Lycurgus, about 270 or 280 
years after Solomon's death, | 
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lived in the brazen age, and Minos reigned in 


the ſilver one: men began to plow and ſow in 
the ſilver age, and Ceres who taught them to 
do it flouriſhed in the reign of Celeus, Erech- 
theus and Minos: the laſt woman Jupiter lay 
with was Alcmena, who bore to him Hercules 
the Argonaut ; this might be about the ninth 
or tenth of Rehoboam's reign, a little before 


Minos was flain, and ſeems to put an end to the 


ſilver age in which Jupiter reigned. Chiron was 
begot by Saturn in the golden age, when Jupiter 
was a child in the Cretan cave, and ſo might 
be about 88 years old at the Argonautic Expe- 


dition; and this is within the reach of nature, 


the courſe of which is entirely overturned by 


_ thoſe who make theſe ages much longer than 


ordinary generations ©, 

This fable of the four ages ſeems to have 
been made by the Curetes in the fourth age, in 
memory of the firſt four ages of their coming 
into Europe, as into a new world, and in ho- 
nour of their country-woman Europa the Cre- 


© There is not the leaſt room to fancy they were longer 
than ordinary generations from Heſiod's account of them. 
He calls each age „o arIpomy, which ts word for 
word a generation of men, and ought not to be conſtrued 
an age of the world, as ſome would have it. He tells us 
each age ended when the men living in it died, and were 
buried. He ſays the third age worked in braſs, and made 
armour of it, becauſe iron was not yet found out; and 
this ſhows Sir Iſaac's explication to be very juſt and na- 
tural, which the contrary one is not. As for what he 
ſays that in the ſecond age boys were nurſed by their 
mothers 100 years before they came to be men, you 
need only compare it with what he ſays of the third 
age, that they were terrible fighting fellows, and yet 
never eat a bit of victuals: neither of which muſt be 


underſtood literally, nor can any ſerious argument 5 
drawn from them. — | 


tan 


——— Ek—— ne rear ee —— 
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tan Rhea, and of her husband Aſterius the Sa- 
turn of the Latins, and of her ſon Minos the 
Cretan Jupiter, and her grandſon Deucalion, 
who lived till the Argonautic Expedition, and is 
ſometimes reckoned to have been in it, and of 
her great grandſon Idomeneus who warred at 
A cs 

From the examples of the Egyptians and 
Pheœnicians it came in faſhion among the Greeks, 
#]reifew, parentare, to celebrate the funerals of 


their dead parents with feſtivals, invocations, 


and facrifices offered to their ghoſts, and to 
erect magnificent ſepulchres in the form of 
temples, with altars and ſtatues, to perſons of 
renown ; and thereto honour them publicly with 
ſacrifices and invocations. Every man might 
do it to his anceſtors, .and the cities of Greece 
did it to all the eminent Greeks. 'They deified 
their dead in ſeveral manners according to 
their abilities and circumſtances, and the merits 
of the perſon ; ſome only in private families, 


as houſhold-gods or Dii penates; others by 


ereCting grave-ſtones to them in public, to 
be uſed as altars for annual facrifices; others by 


building alſo to them ſepulchres in the form 


of houſes or temples; and ſome by appointing 
myſteries, ceremonies, ſet ſacrifices, feſtivals, 
initiations, and a ſucceſſion of prieſts for per- 
forming theſe inſtitutions in the temples, and 
handing them down to poſterity. Altars might 
poſſibly begin to be erected in Europe by the 
ſtrangers that came into it from Egypt a 
little before the days of Cadmus, for ſacrificing 


to the old god or gods of the colonies ; but 
temples began there in the days of Solomon: 
for Kacus f the fon of gina, who was two 
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generations older than the Trojan war, is by 
1ome reputed one of the firſt who built a temple 
in Greece ; the temple of Juno Argiva was 
built by Eurydice to her daughter Danae by 
that name about the ſame time with the temple 
of Solomon; and the temple built to Ceres at 


Eleuſine was not older than the tenth year of 
Solomon's reign: yet theſe are the firſt inſtances 


we meet with in Greece of honouring the dead 
with temples, ſacred rites, ſacrifices, initiations, 
and a ſucceſſion of prieſts to perform them. 
About the ſame time were oracles firſt brought 
into Greece from Egypt. Seſac having deified 


bis father Ammon, erected temples and oracles 


to him in Thebes, Ammonia and Ethiopia; 
and this was the original of the worſhip of Ju- 


piter Ammon, and the firſt mention of oracles 


in prophane hiſtory. One of the prieſteſſes of 
Jupiter Ammon being brought into Greece by 
fome Phoenician merchants about the middle of 
Solomon's reign, ſet up the oracle of Jupiter at 
Dodona s; and about the fame time Phemonve 
became the firſt prieſteſs of Apollo at Delphi, 
and gave oracles in hexameter verſe. By the 
dictates of theſe oracles, which were the firſt 
in Greece, idolatry was mightily propagated, 
and the worſhip of the gods of Egypt introdu- 
ced into Greece. For though the Greeks did 


deify and adore their own dead princes, yet moſt 


of their idols came from Egypt, particularly the 
twelve called Dii magni majorum gentium. And 
accordingly the firſt images of them in Greece 


had their legs bound up like Egyptian mummies, 


till Dædalus found out the art of making ſtatues 


with their feet aſunder as if they walked. 


8 Herod, Il. 2. 


Seſoſtris, 


6. 
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Seſoſtris, upon his return into Egypt, di- 
vided h it into 36 Nomes or Counties, and dug 
a canal from the Nile to the chief city of every 
Nome, and with the earth dug out of it he 
cauſed the ground of the city to be raiſed 
higher, and built a temple thereon for the wor- 
ſhip of the Nome, and in theſe temples he ſet 
up oracles. By this means the Egyptians of 
every Nome were induced to worſhip the great 
men of the kingdom to whom the Nome, the 
city, and the temple or ſepulchre of the God 
was dedicated. For every temple had its: proper 
god, modes of. worſhip, and annual teſtivals, at 


which the council and people of the Nome met 


at certain times to ſacrifice, regulate the affairs 
of the Nome, adminiſter juſtice, buy and ſell ; 
but Seſac himſelf and his queen, by the names 


of Oſiris and Iſis, were worſhipped through all 


Egypt. In thoſe days the writing of the The- 
bans and Ethiopians was in Hieroglyphics, and 
this way of writing ſeems to have ſpread into 
the lower Egypt in the days of Moſes; from 
thence came the worſhip of their gods in the 
various ſhapes of birds, beaſts, and fiſhes, 
forbidden in the ſecond commandment. For 
this emblematical way of writing gave occaſion 


to the Thebans and Ethiopians, who in the 


days of Samuel, David, Solomon, and Re- 
hoboam conquered Egypt and the nations round 
about, and erected a mighty empire, to repre- 
ſent their conquering kings and princes, not by 
writing down their names, but by making vari- 
ous hieroglyphical figures, under which they 


worſhipped them in the ſepulchres or temples of 


the Nomes dedicated to them: as an ox, a cat, 


u Diod, I. 1. p. 36. 
| a dog 
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a dog, a cebus, a goat, a lion, a ſcarabens, an ſon 


55 ichneumon, a crocodile, an Hippopotamus, an oxy- = 
5 rinchus, an ibis, a crow, an hawk, a leek ; ma- Y 
4 king choice of ſome creature, whoſe moſt re- ys 
4 markable qualities had an obvious affinity with 1 
6-7 the character or actions of the perſon repreſent- po 
4 cd by it. Thus they painted Amoſis with a 7 
5 ſcythe, to ſignify that king who conquered the 88 
3] lower Egypt, a country abounding with corn. " 
5 His ſon Ammon was painted with ram's horns, 2 
9 becauſe he conquered Lybia, a country abound- 5 | 
< ing with ſheep; he was called Jupiter, and 
"Fs repreſented upon an eagle to ſignify the ſublimi- 25 
a ty of his dominion, and with a thunderbolt be- B 
_ cauſe he was a great warrior ; he was alſo rj 
* 3 called Coelns, or Ouranus, and Jupiter Uranins, 5 
_ and his queen Rhea, Titea, and Juno i. His | © 
4 ſon Seſac was called Ofiris, and repreſented by ny 
i E an ox, becauſe he taught the conquered nations be 
= to plow with oxen ; he was alſo called Bacchus, 
1 and painted with bull's horns for the ſame reaſon, WY 
__ and with grapes, becauſe he taught the nations 91 
By to plant vines; and upon a tiger, becauſe he || 9 
BY ſubdued Ind ia; he was alſo called Hercules, and 
1 painted with pillars and a club, becauſe he ſet 4 
| $ up pillars in all his conqueſts, and fought er 
4 againſt the Lybians, whom he conquered, with ſa 
. clubs; he was alſo the Mars of the antients, 
bY and his queen was Js, or Aſtræa k. Orus the 
{on m 
| of 
i Diodorus, I. 1. 8. ſays the Egyptians uſually repre- Ve 
ſented that after their Saturn and Rhea reigned Jupiter P. 
and Juno, the parents of Ofiris and Iſis, the parents of 
Orus and Bubaſte. If ſo, then Amoſis and his queen 7 
were the Egyptian Saturn and Rhea. tt 
k When Orus was drowned in the Nile, his ſiſter Bu- 7 
baſte killed herſelf by falling from the top of an 3 7 
al 
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| ſon of Oſiris was Apollo, and was painted with a 
| Harp, becauſe he was a great lover and maſter 
of that inſtrument; he was alſo called Helius, 


or Sol, and being drowned in Eridanus or Nile, 
was the Phaeton of the antients : his ſiſter 
Bubaſte was called Selene, that is, Luna, the 
Diana of the ancients. Japetus the ſon and 


admiral of Oſiris was called Typhon, Python, 


and Neptune, and was painted with a trident, 
to ſignify the commander of a fleet compoſed of 
three ſquadrons ; he was ſirnamed Equeſtris too, 
becauſe he furniſhed Solomon, the Hittites, 
and Syrians with horſes, which came originally 
from Lybia; he was alſo called Ageon, and 
Briareus, and repreſented like a giant with 50 
heads and 100 hands, to ſignify him with his 
men in a ſhip of 50 pars l. Thoth the ſecreta- 


ry of Ofiris was Mercury, and was repreſented 


with a dog's head, and wings at his cap and feet, 
and a Caduceus in his hand wreathen about with 
two ſerpents, to ſignify a man of craft, and an 
ambaſſador who reconciled two contending na- 
tions mn. Pay was repreſented with a pipe and 

the 


and their mother Iſis or Aſtræa went mad; and thus 
ended the reign of the gods in Egypt; whence Ovid 
ſays | | | 
Ultima cœleſtum terras Aſtræa reliquit. 


1 The Cretans affirmed that Neptune was the firſt 


man who ſet out a fleet, having obtained the Præfecture 
of the ſea from his father Saturn. Diod. ! 5. The in- 
vention of tall ſhips with ſails 1s alſo afcribed to him, 
Panf. 1. 7. e. 21. | 


m The war of the Gods and Giants in Egypt was very 
famous. The Gods were the great Men of Egypr, and 
the Giants the great Men of Lybia, who had flain Of- 
ris, and invaded Egypt. Atlas, or Anteus, was at the 
head of the Lybians, Hercules oyerthrew him ſeveral 
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the legs of a goat, to ſignify a man who delight- 
ed in piping and dancing; he was general of 
the Ethiopians in Seſac's army, and it was the 
cuſtom of that people to dance, when they 
were engaging in battel, and from their skip- 
ping they were painted with goat's feet, and 
were the Satyrs of the antients. Minerva or 
Pallas commanded the Lybian women, called 
Amazons, in Seſac's army, whence ſhe is painted 
with a helmet. Calycopis the mother of Æneas, 


the daughter of Otreus king of Phrygia, and 
the miſtreſs of Bacchus or Mars, was Venus, 
and was painted in a Chariot drawn by two doves, 


to repreſent her amorous and luſtful. Her 
husband was 'Thoas , a Cretan worker in 
metals, whom Rhadamanthus made king of 


Lemnos o; and the great Bacchus being caught | 


in bed with his wife in Phrygia appeaſed him 
with wine, and by making him king of Byblus 


and Cyprus. He was alſo called Cinyras, be- 
cauſe of his skill on the harp, for which he 


was exceedingly beloved by Apollo or Orus. 


He is the only king celebrated in hiſtory for 
working in metals, and becauſe he made armour 
for the Egyptians, was by them deified, and had 


A magnificent temple erected at Memphis to 


times, but everytime he grew ſtronger by recruits from 
Lybia his mother Earth, till Hercules intercepted them, 
and flew him: and this is the foundation of the fable 
of Antzus, whom Hercules could not deſtroy, but by 
Holding him up from the ground, and ſqueezing him 
to death ; and of the fable of Hercules's conquering 


Atlas, and making him pay tribute out of his golden 


Orchard, the kingdom of Afric. The war was at laſt 
compoſed by the intervention of Mercury. 


n Hom. Odyſl. O. v. 268, 292. Hymn. 1, & 2. in Ven. 


Heſiod. Theog. v. 192. 


» Diod. I. 5. p. 238. 
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him, under the name of Baal. Canaan or Vulcan: 
His ſon Gingris being ſlain by a wild boar, he 
deified him by the name of Adonis. After the 
death of his wife Calycopis, he built ? temples 
to her at Paphos and 4mathus in Cyprus, and 
at Byblus in Syria, and inſtituted prieſts to her 
with ſacred rites and luſtful Orgia; whence ſhe 
became the Dea Cypria and the Dea Syria, and 
from temples erected to her in theſe and other 
places ſhe was alſo called Paphia, Amathuſia, 
Byblia, Cytherea, Salaminia, Cuidia, Erycina, 
1aalia, &c. From her failing from Phrygia to 
the iſland Cythera, and from thence to be queen 


of Cyprus, ſhe was ſaid by the Cyprians to be 


born of the froth of the ſea, and was painted 
ſailing upon a Shell. Her three waiting women 
became the three Graces ; and the ſinging women 


who accompanied Seſoſtris in his wars in Thrace, 
were celebrated there by the name of the Muſes, 


as were alſo the daughters of Pierus a Thracian 
who imitated them. 

Thus moſt of the Heathen gods came ori- 
ginally from Egypt; and 12 ons them contained 
in this diſtich : 


Funo, Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovis, Neptunus, Vilcauus, Apollo; 


to whom the Sun, the ſeven Planets, and the 
four Elements were dedicated, were called Dzz 
magui majorum Gentium, and brought into Greece 
by Amphictyon the ſon of Prometheus, the ne- 
phew of Seſoſtris. Yet the Cretan Mythology 
differed in ſome things from that of Egypt; tor 
according to the former, Coelus and Terra, or 


r Clem. Alexand. Admonit. ad Gent. p. 10, 21. Apol- 
Tod.1. 3. c. 13. Pind. Pyth. Od 2. Heſych. in Kiyrvegd ave 
Steph. in Atubdc. Strab, I. 16. p. 7535. 

H Uranus 
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Uranus and Titæa, were the parents of Saturn 
and Rhea, and theſe the parents of Jupiter and 
Juno: and Saturn was expelled his kingdom, 
and caſtrated by his ſon Jupiter; which fable 
has no place in the Egyptian Mythology. 

To theſe gods of Egypt, the Greeks added 
an infinite number of their own. Minos was 
not only their Jupiter, but he and his brother 
R hadamanthus were alſo the Judges of Hell 4. 
They worſhipped Danae, the daughter of Acri- 
ſius and Euridice, by the name of Juno Ar- 
giva : they deified Ceres, her daughter Proſer- 
pine, and her daughter's husband Pluto, and 


made theſe two King and Queen of hell. They 
deified alſo Ino, the daughter of Cadmus, and 


her ſon Melicertus, with a multitude of others. 

To ſeveral of them they inſtituted ſolemn 
games and myſteries. The Olympic Game of 
Racing, to which the Oyinquertium was after- 
wards added by Lycurgus, was firſt inſtituted 
by Hercules Idæus at Olympia, a place in Elea 
upon the confines of Piſa, near the river Al- 


pheus, in memory of the victory there obtained 
by Jupiter over his father Saturn r. Upon the 
flight of Phryxus and Helle, their father Atha- 


mas went mad, and flew his ſon Learchus : 
their ſtepmother Ino, who had been the cauſe 


of all this miſchief, fearing his reſentment, 


threw her ſelf into the ſea with her other ſon 
Melicertus; in honour of whom his uncle Siſy- 
phus inſtituted the Iſhmian games at Corinth *. 
The Eleuſinia ſacra were inſtituted with Egyp— 


a Probably becauſe he was renowned for his juſtice 
and power at ſea, which the Poets called Tartarus. 

* Pauf. I. 5. e. 7, 13, 14. 1. 8. e. 2, 29; 

He founded that city about the end of Solomon's 
reĩgn. | | 


tian 
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tian ceremonies, and a ſepulchre or temple built 
at Eleuſis in Attica, in honour of Ceres, for 


her introducing agriculture: And the Samothra- 


cian myſteries were at the ſame time inſtituted 
in Samothrace to her and her daughter Proſer— 
Pine, and her daughter's husband Pluro, under 
the Phoenician names of Dii Cabiri, i. e. the 
Great Gods, Axieros, Axiokerſa, and Axio- 


kerſes. 


Thus have I finiſhed my Abſtract of this ex- 
cellent Work, and am perſuaded I need make 
no apology for having dwelt ſo long upon it. 


The uſefulneſs of Chronology, the new and 


curious manner in which my Author has 
treated it, together with the conſiderable Amend- 
ments he has made in it, required that his 


| Syſtem and the arguments with which his opini- 
ons are ſupported, ſhould be ſet in as clear a 


light as poſſible. This is what I have endea- 
voured : and indeed, it is all that is neceſſary 
to enable thoſe who think for themſelves, and 
whoſe reaſon is not blind-folded by prejudice, to 
anſwer the unjuſt and raſh cavils of a few for- 
ward Critics, which for that reaſon I did not 
think worth notice; ſeeing this, like all Sir 
Iſaac Newton's Works, needs no other Defence 
than that of being underſtood. |Þ 

The great events of Antiquity had long lain 


like the ruins of ſome mighty building, demo- 


liſhed by the injuries of time and hid in rubbiſh, 
notwithſtanding the many attempts made to 
repair it. But at laſt we ſee the noble ſtructure 
riſe, in all its original ſymmetry, ſtrength and 
beauty; every material being reſtored to its 
ancient and proper place, by the maſterly hand 


of SirIsaac NEwTON! a man born to be the 
H 2 honour 
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honour of his country, and of human nature it 
ſelf ; the glory of his own age, and the admi- 


ration of all ſucceeding ones ; born for the uni- 
verſal good and improvement of mankind, to 


inſtruct them in the moſt delightful and uſeful 


knowledge, and to correct thoſe errors which 
were in a manner conſecrated by their antiqui- 
ty, and eſtabliſhed by the authority of great 
names; who alone has taught us more than all 
the Philoſophers before him ; who has ſo clearly 
explained the moſt ſecret myſteries of nature and 
the moſt perplexing obſcurities of hiſtory, that 
he has hardly left us any thing to wonder at 
but himſelf ; whoſe memory, had he lived in 
ancient Greece or Rome, wouid have been 
thought worthy of ſtatues of gold, and the 
Skill of the moſt cunning Artiſts; or rather he 
would have been ranked among the Gods. But 
his Name needs no ſuch honours: it is for ever 


ſecured by his own works, which are far more 


glorious and laſting monuments to his praiſe, 
than the pride of kingdoms could beſtow. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


F OR the ſake of thoſe who are not skilled 
in Chronology, it may not be improper to 
ſubjoin here a method for reducing the years of 
the moſt noted Æras to the years before Chriſt, | 
by which the reductions made in this Abſtract 
may be examined, and thoſe errors corrected that 
may have eſcaped my Notice. 
'T he Julian Period began 4713 years before 


S © * TT % 


Julian Period from 4714 the Erſt of the Chri- 


ſtian Ara, the remainder is the year before 


Chriſt. 

Ihe death of Solomon happened 979 years be- 
fore Chriſt : therefore ſubſtract the given year 
after the death of Solomon from 979, the re- 
mainder is the year before Chriſt. 


The firſt Olympiad began 756 years before 
Chriſt: every Olympiad contained the ſpace of 
four years : therefore the number Teſs than the 
number of the given Olympiad muſt be multi- 
plied by four, and the given year of the given 
Olympiad added to the product, and the ſum of 
theſe two ſubſtracted from 775 * the year 
before Chriſt. 


The Ara of Nabonaſſar began on the 26th 
of February, 74 years before Chriſt. The year 
of Nabonaſſar wanted 5 hours 49 minutes of the 

Egquinoctial 
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Equinoctial year; and therefore the firſt day of 
it went back, or began ſooner, about one da 

in four years, and one whole year in 1460 Julian 
years: ſo that 1460 Julian years made 1461 
years of Nabonaſſar. Hence it came to paſs that 


the Thoth, or firſt day of the year of Nabonaſſar 


227, begun with the Julian year on the firſt of 
January; and that Julian year being Leap-year, 
and ſo conſiſting of 366 days, the Thoth of the 
next year 228 of Nabonaſſar begun on the Jaſt 
of December in the ſame year : ſo that two years 
of Nabonaſſar begun in one and the ſame Julian 
ear. 83 
F Therefore if the year of Nabonaſſar given be 
not greater than 22, ſubſtract it from 748; 


if it be, ſubſtract it from 749: the remainder 


will give the year before Chriſt. 
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